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Art. 1.—Abdollatiphi Historia Egypti Compendium, Arabice et 
Latine. Partim ipse vertit, partim a Pocockio versum edendum 
curavit, Notisque illustravit F. White, §.7.P. Se. gto. 
1/. 115. 6d. Boards. White. 1800. ° 


ABDOLLATIPH we expected for a long time in vain. 
From Dr. White alone could we receive the work with advan- 
tage; and the languor, the almost periodical torpor, which 
occasionally seizes literary men, and which seems to have fixed 
on our professor with an inveterate obstinacy, and with inter- 
vals short and distant, led us nearly to despair. ‘The Diates- 
saron induced us however to hope the fit was already in its 
wane; and the Aigyptiaca, soon succeeded by the present work, 
supported the expectation. May its return be far distant ! 

he great utility of Abdollatiph’s Compendium is derived 
from the zra of the author, and his very peculiar opportu- 
nities of obtaining accurate information. Living in the middle 
age—for he was born in the year 1161—he forms a resting- 
place between the ra of Herodotus and Pococke ; and, in the 
period of the crusades, he supplies what the ruder warriors, the 
unlettered princes, would overlook. ‘They wandered over classic 
scenes and sacred ground with little animation—without the 
enthusiasm which must have been raised in minds once ac- 
quainted with the actions of which A¢gypt was the’ theatre. 
Abdollatiph, on the contrary, visited that once famous country 
to examine its antiquities and natural curiosities. He saw the 
middle period between its splendor and degradation: he wit- 
nessed the state of remaining monuments of greatness and of 
art, before they were yet lost to the admiring world. 

About the same period flourished two authors of considerable 
character and respectability, whose remains are still with us— 
Abdollatiph and Macrisi: the latter more copious and eloquent; 
the former possessing a greater extent of a and a 
more acute penetration. Abdoliatiph moreover resided in Egypt 


under the protection of the emperor, or his officers. His way 
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was open on all sides; and he had nothing to fear from either 
jealousy or superstition. Io the inquiry to which he devoted 
himself, to the examination of the precious ruins of Egypt, he 
brought a mind already well stored with whatever the ancients 
had taught or remarked, and which the Arabians had already 
made their own ;—for he seems unacquainted with the Greek 
language. 

The History of Abdollatiph is styled a Compendium; and, in 
fact, it is abridged from a larger work, and compacted with 
peculiar conciseness. Pococke, the son of the traveler, had, 
under the father’s auspices, translated almost the whole into 
Latin. Hunt, who received this translation from Pococke’s 
surviving son, declares that it was finished, and adds his testi- 
mony—no common one—of the excellence of the execution. 
Pococke had in reality begun the printing of his translation, but 
changed his resolution of publishing it, when he had reached the 
fourth chapter *. ‘The remainder is therefore the work of Dr. 
White,—in the historical and narrative parts translated some- 
what more freely; in the rest more literally: yet in no in- 
stance does he profess himself to be the ‘ fidus interpres,’ who 
renders word for word, but the writer of a work, as he remarks, 
© strenue cujusdam inertia, et diligentie obscure ;}—a character per- 
haps pointedly adapted to Mr. ‘Taylor’s late version. 

Some years since, Dr. White printed the Arabic text in an 
octavo form, without any translation er notes. He seems to 
have suppressed the edition in this country, but permitted its 
publication at Tubingen ; and a preface was prefixed by Paulus, 
the professor of Oriental languages at Iena. A German trans- 
Jation was published at Halle by M. Wahl; and a specimen of 
this, with a less elegant and accurate translation found among 
the papers of Pococke—perhaps a first sketch—is added in the 
appendix. ‘This specimen is a continuation of the fourth 
chapter, where the translation, which has been published, 
concludes. 

The preface of Paulus to the octavo edition of the Arabic 
original is prefixed, as containing some account of the manu- 
script from which it was printed: it is followed by the life of 
Abdollatiph himself. 

The life of the author needs not detain us, except to remark, 
that he acquired all the learning which Bagdat could furnish, 
and attained a considerable knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectics, history, poetry, and medicine. He did not neglect 
the studies essential to a good mussulman; and was no 
mean proficient in the Mahometan law and a knowledge of 





* Pococke translated only six pages as they stand in the present edition; and 
the fourth chapter of the firat book contains sixty-two pages, Pococke’s work con- 
cludesatp.99, ~ 
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the Koran. He began his travels at the age of twenty-eight; 
went to Mosul, Damascus, and Jerusalem. From the latter city 
hé turned towards Acre to visit Saladin, the rival and opponent 
of our first Richard. Saladin had however experienced a sig- 
nal defeat at Acre, a town which has lately witnessed a second 
triumph of the Christian arms—we can scarcely say, opposed 
to Christians.. He could not be introduced to the sultan; but 
he was kindly entertained by Bohaddin, the kidilisker, whose 
life he afterwards wrote by command of Saladin. Notwith- 
standing some temptations thrown in his way, he resolved to 
visit Egypt, which was indeed the object of his attention to the 
sultan at Acre; and received from some of his generals the 
warmest recommendations to the principal officers in that 
country, who assisted him in all his inquiries. 

When Saladin had concluded a truce with the Franks, Ab- 
dollatiph returned to Damascus, where he was liberally enter- 
tained by Saladin; and, after his death, he returned to Egypt 
with his sons. His various travels after this period it is not 
necessary to detail: he died at Bagdat forty-five years after he 
had first left it, consequently at the age of seventy-three. His 
writings were numerous; but the work before us alone remains. 
His biographer Osaida mentions more than one hundred and 
fifty tracts in medicine and natural history. ‘The present 
treatise, as we have said, is an abridgement of his larger work ; 
and there is reason to believe that in this he has only inserted 
what he observed himself. 

The work itself consists of two tracts. The first contains 
miscellaneous information respecting Egypt; viz. the general 
properties of the country, its plants, animals, shipping, ‘antiqui- 
ties, curious buildings, viands, and cookery. ‘The second an 
account of the Nile, the causes of its increase, and the laws by 
which it is regulated ; together with a dreadful history of a fa- 
mine occasioned by its failure. 

To give an analysis of a work where the information is so 
closely compacted, is a very difficult task; and to select every 
fact, either of curiosity or importance, would be equally operose. 
We trust the period is not far distant when we may receive an 
English version from the luminous and comprehensive pen of 
the author. But as another paroxysm of languor may inter- 
vene—and the last was not a sont one,—as additional rank and 
new honours, which he truly deserves, may open other views, 
we shall give some copious specimens of the work in its present 
state; and, to gratify readers of every class, some of these shalt 
be in English. 

The first chapter contains a general description of Egypt, 
and of its climate. The following passage—which we insert 
equally as a specimen of Dr. Pococke’s elegant concinnity, and of 
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the author’s comprehensive terseness—gives some new ideas of 
the climate of this singular country. 


¢ Ex his etiam est, quod Eurus ab iis cohibeatur monte orientali, 
Al Mokattem dicto; ille siquidem occludit ab iis ventum hunc benig- 
num, et vix ad ipsos libere aspirat, verum obliquo tantum flatu. 
Atque hinc ha prisci /Egyptii sedem regni Menufe ponere, 
aut in ejusmodi loco, qui a monte hoc orientali, occidentem versus, 
longe abesset. Greci etiam Alexandriam elegerunt, et loco Fostate 
devitarunt, ob vicinitatem ejus ad A/ Mokatiem: siquidem mons 
magis illud obtegit, quod ad radicem suam est, quam quod longius 
distat. Deinde, quia sol ortum suum ipsis differt, raro in eorum 
aére maturescunt fructus, et diu eos cohibet nox. Ideoque reperies 
ea Aigypti loca que Euro patent, melioris esse sortis quam alia. 
Et ob multam humiditatem ejus, cito ipsi obvenit putredo, et multi- 
plicantur in ea mures, qui e luto nascuntur, multique sunt in Cusa 
scorpiones, et plerumque ictu interimunt, et culices foetidi, et mus- 
ce, et pulices, que diu permanent. 

‘ Ex his etiam est, quod Auster, cum ipsis hyeme, et vere, et 
postea afflet, valde frigidus sit; eumque / Marisi appellant ob 
transitum ejus per terram / Maris, que est e regionibus Nigri- 
tarum. Et causa frigiditatis ejus est, quod transeat per lacus et 
stagna. Argumentum autem veritatis hujus rei est, quod ubi per 
dies aliquot continuos duraverit, redeat ad calorem suum naturalem, 
et aérem calefaciat, siccitatemque in eo efficiat.’?  P. 11. 


Of the plants of Egypt we have short, but generally satisfac- 
tory, accounts. Of our author’s talents in descriptions of na- 
tural history, we shall give a specimen in that of the balsam- 
tree; and shall endeavour to render it in English. ‘The greater 
number of the plants and animals mentioned are illustrated in 
the notes by the addition of the Linnean names. 


‘The balm, or balsam, another plant peculiar to Egypt, is at 
this day only to be found in a place near Ain Shems, which is 
inclosed and carefully preserved, and takes in the space of about 
seven acres. This shrub grows to the height of a cubit, or more. 
It has two coats of bark ; the upper red and thin, the under thick 
and green; which, when chewed, produces a kind of oiliness and 
aromatic flavour in the mouth. Its leaves are like those of rue. 
The oil extracted from this plant is procured at the rising of the 
dog-star, by making an incision in the bark, after the leaves have 
been shaken off. The incision is made with a sharp stone; and 
some skill is required in performing,the operation, that the upper 
rind may be cut, and the under one slit, yet so that the fissure do 
not penetrate to the wood; for, if the wood be pierced, no distilla~ 
tion will follow. After some person has made the incision in 
the manner described, it is left till the sap begins to run and de- 
scend down the trunk, when it is stroked with a finger into a horn, 
which being filled, the contents are poured into glass bottles. This 
process is continued till the sap has ceased to flow. Whenever there 
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#s a more than ordinary moisture in the air, the sap distils more 
freely, and in greater abundance ; but in a dry season it is scarce. The 
quantity produced in the year 596 (which was a dry year) amounted 
to twenty rotals. 

‘ The bottles, thus filled, are buried till the violence of the summer 
heat be past; when they are taken up, and exposed to the sun; in 
which state the sap is daily watched. An oil is then found to float 
on the liquid and earthy dregs; which being taken off, the re- 
mainder is again exposed to the sun: and thus the process is con- 
tinued of exposing the sap to the sun, and extracting the oil from 
the surface, till the latter is wholly exhausted. 

‘ The person who superintends this business, sublimes and pre- 
pares the oil (no. one besides being suffered to behold the prepara- 
tion), and then transfers it to the royal repository. 

‘ The quantity of oil thus purified from the. sap amounts nearly 
to a tenth part of the whole. A person, well informed of these par- 
ticulars, 7 me that the entire produce of oil amounted to 
twenty rotals. I know that Galen says, “ the best oil of balsam 
is that which is found in Palestine; for that which Egypt produces 
is weaker.” But we are at present acquainted with no such plant in 
Palestine.’ Pp. 23. 


The third chapter relates to the animals of Egypt; and the 
author begins with the account of the Egyptian method of 
hatching eggs by artificial heat. ‘The description is, however, 
somewhat different from the common one. We shall add the 
introduction. 


‘ The hatching chickens by the warmth of dung is a part of this 
subject—for in Egypt we scarcely see them hatched by the incubation 
of a hen, Perhaps they are unacquainted with this method; but 
since the former is a peculiar profession, a lucrative trade, and an ob- 
ject of commerce, there are many places in each district assigned for 
the purpose. Each spot is styled the manufactory of chickens. This 
manufactory is a large area, where from ten to twenty cells are 
constructed, of which we shall again speak. In each of these there 
are about 2000 eggs, and it is styled the house of incubation.’ P.61. 


A particular account of the whole process follows. 

The asses are yery large and active, so as to excel even the 
horses in speed; and are nearly equal in height to the mules, 
The latter are, however, in great request; but those produced 
from the horse and ass are not so large as those whose dam is 
a mare—mater enim est qua dat materiam.—The description of 


the crocodile we shall transcribe. 


‘ Ex his etiam sunt crocodili: crocodili autem in Nilo multi sunt, 
presertim in superiore Thebaide, et in Gennadel ; illi siquidem in aquis 
degunt, et inter caxa Gennadel vermium ritu abundant ; suntque tam 
magni quam parvi; magnitudine autem, ultra viginti cubitos longi 
evadunt. Reperitur in superficie corporis ejus, juxta ventrem, glan- 
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‘dula ad instar ovi, ex humore sanguineo composita, quz est veluti 
vesicula moschi, et forma et prestantia ; et narravit mihi fide dignus, 
quandoque ex iis esse, que summum moschi gradum exequent, neque 
ipsi omnino cedant. Parit etiam ova crocodilus, ovis gallinaceis 
similia; et vidi in hbro qucdam Aristoteli attributo, verba que ita 
sonant. Crocodili, inquit, jecur excitat Venerem, renes vero, et 
adeps eorum ad hoc magis efficaces sunt; pellem ipsius ferrum non 

enetrat, et a vertebris colli ejus ad caudam usque est os unum; 
ideoque si in dorsum resupinetur, nequit resurgere. Parit etiam, 
inquit, ova longa, veluti anserina, que in arena occultat; et cum 
prodit, est instar lacertorum, hardhun dictorum, corpore et forma; 
tum augescit, donec fiat decem cubitorum et amplius; parit etiam 
sexaginta, ova, natura enim ejus sexagenis gaudet; habetque sexa- 
ginta dentes et sexaginta nervos; et cum coit, sexagies semen emit- 
tit, vivitque etiam sexaginta annos.’ P. 73. 


The skink our author supposes to be the terrestrial offspring 
of the crocodile; but in this he is evidently misinformed, as 
well as respecting its cardiac and Aphrodisiac virtues. The hip- 
popotamus was once found in the rivers of Egypt, but the race 
is there extinct; and we believe this animal rarely occurs where 
the human form is numerous. Had not our author described it 
so carefully, and possest so many opportunities of correct infor- 
mation—without the slightest temptation to mislead, and bey 
yond all suspicion of being deceived—-we should have doubted 
the existence of this animal in Egypt at any time. His brief 
description is admirably impressive. } 


‘ Ex his etiam est hippopotamus: hic autem reperitur in inferiorie 
bus terre tractibus, prasertim in fluvio Damiate. Estque animal 
mole magnum, aspectu terribile, robore prestans ; naves assequitur 
easque submergit, et.siquas earum invadat, pereunt; est autem bu- 
balis quam equo similior, nisi quod non sint ipsi cornua. Inest voci 
ejus raucedo, similis hinnitui equino, aut muli potius; estque magno 
capite, amplis faucibus, acutis dentibus, lato pectore, ventre\ tumi- 
do, curtis cruribus, insultu ferox, impetu fortis, terribilis forma, 
fraudulentia metuendus. Narravit autem mihi qui eos sepius vena- 
tus est, dissecuitque, et membra eorum tam interna quam externa 
exploravit ; esse eum porcum magnum, et partes ejus tam internas, 
quam externas, ne minimum quidem a porco forma differre, solum. 
modo magnitudine dimensionis.’  P. 77. 


The torpedo is described with equal spirit and forcible ele- 
gance ; but in one or two circumstances our author seems to 
have been misinformed. 

Abdollatiph next speaks. of the pyramids; and remarks that 
there was formerly a much greater number, of a smaller size; 
and that several of the latter were destroyed to build the citadel 
Al Moskat at Cairo, and to support the two fountains called 
Foseph’s Well; for, in reality, this single well merits the double 
name, since, at 9 certain depth, there is a platform, whence it 
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i6 again sunk deeper; and to which the water is brought from 
the lower well, previous to its final discharge on land. The 
appellation of ‘Foseph’s Weil is not derived, as some have sup- 
posed, from the patriarch, but from Salah Oddin Joseph Ebn 
Job; in whose reign the citadel was built and the well sunk. 

The pyramids are described with our author’s usual close per- 
spicuity. They endure’ (he says) ‘ in opposition to the vicis- 
situdes of time: nay, time endures in opposition to their changes.’ 
‘The contrivance, thinks, is admirable, and displays <qual 
judgement and skill; as the pyramid’s centre of gravity in the 
middle, against which the whole rests ; and the centre cannot 
be of course displaced. As usual, perhaps, the theory has 
been superadded to the observation. 

‘The stone of which the pyramids are built is said to be 
red marble, mixed with white points: it was more probably 
the red granite of Upper Egypt. On the top is ‘a plane, of 
which the dimensions each way are twelve (A°thiopian) cubits.’ 
This was found. by an arrow falling on it, which the inhabi- 
tants, who are reported to scale the pyramids with ease, brought 
down; while at the same time they ascertained the measure of 
the plane. A stupid or an interested governor is said to have 
attempted the demolition of one of the pyramids; and to have 
continued the labour with such perseverance, that ‘ if, says the 
historian, we look at the ruins, we should think he had suc- 
ceeded; if at the pyramid, it appears not to have been touched :’— 
a sublime representation of the immense mass! Our author 
asked one of the surveyors of the workmen—for he was present 
at the attempted demolition—if he would engage to replace a 
single stone in its proper situation were he oifered a thousand 
pieces of gold; * who swore, by the high God, that it would be 
umpracticable, even were twice the sum proposed.’ We must 
not leave these singular structures, without giving our author’s 

escription of their internal cavities. ‘Those who have sup- 

osed that there are larger chambers than have been discovered, 
will find, from this account, that they must at least have been 
very carefully concealed by the first builders, which indeed may 
have been the case; for no impediment of jealousy could have 
kept the secret from the historian. It may ade be remark- 
ed, that the present opening is said to have been discovered 
by chance. 


¢ Est etiam in una duarum harum pyramidum aditus, quo eam in- 
grediuntur homines, quique eos ad semitas angustas ducit, et ca- 
vernas profundas, puteosque, et loca periculosa, aliaque By rire rah 
que mihi narravit qui eam ingressus est, penetravitque. Multis si- 
quidem erga eam studium, et circa eam. imaginatio est, ideoque in 
profunda ejus penetrant ; necessario autem eo perveniunt, ut progre- 
di nequeant. Quod vero ad viam qua ingrediuntur, ea multum trita 
est ; locus autem lubricus ad superiorem ejus partem ducit, ubi 
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reperitur domus quadrata, inque ea sepulchrum lapideum. Hic au- 
tem aditus, non est porta, ipsi a prima structura apposita, verum 
perforatus est et fortuito repertus; memoraturque 4/ Mamun eum 
primo aperuisse. Pracipui vero qui nobiscum erant, eam ingressi 
sunt, ascenderuntque in domum que in superiore ejus parte est; 
cumque descenderent, magna narrabant que spectaverant, esseque 
eam vespertilionibus, eorumque sterccre ita plenam, ut fere ingres- 
sum prohiberent ; vespertiliones autem ita magnos esse, ut mole co- 
lumbas zquent : esse item ipsi prope summitatem, foramina et fenes- 
tras; tanquam illuc loci posita, ut permearent venti, et transmitte- 
retur lux. Ipse vero alia vice eam cum coetu quodam ingressus sum; 
cumque circiter bis tertiam spatii partem pertigissem, defeci animo 
pre terrore ascensus, et redii fere exanimis. 

‘ He autem pyramides lapidibus magnis extructe sunt; est enim 
lapidum longitudo a decem ad viginti cubitos, altitudo a duobus ad 
tres, cum eadem fere latitudine. Summum vero omnium miraculum 
est in concinna lapidum ad se invicem positione, que ea est, ut ap- 
tior fieri non possit, unde non reperies inter ipsos quo acus ingredia- 
tur, neque pili interstitium. Est etiam inter eos cementum instar 
folii, quod non novi cujus generis, quidve sit. Sunt item in his 
lapidibus inscriptiones calami antiqui, ignoti, ita ut non reperiatur 
in urbibus /Egypti, qui asserat se de quopiam audivisse, qui illum 
ealleret. Suntque he inscriptiones multe admodum, ita ut si quod 
in his duabus pyramidibus solummodo est, in libros transferretur, 
conficeret numerum decies millium librorum., Legi autem in libro 
quodam Sabeorum antiquorum, unam e duabus his pyramidibus, se- 
pulchrum fuisse Agadbimuni, alteram vero Hermetis : asseruntque hos 
prophetas magnos fuisse, Agadhimunum aitem priorem, majoremque.’ 


P.Q7- 


It is evident from the observation just now recorded—viz. 
that the inhabitants were able with ease to mount the pyra- 
mids—that their state must have been different at that time 
from the present. Indeed it has been said that they were 
faced with marble ; and Abdollatiph remarks, that the exter- 
nal stones were covered with marks * calami ignoti,’— most 
probably hieroglyphics ; and that if these characters were tran- 
scribed, they would fill ten thousand volumes. The hiero- 

glyphics still remain on the obelisks of Pharaoh; and we hope, 
rom some late discoveries, that we may find a clue to that un- 
known tongue. But, whatever may have been the extent of 
the surface, we still think Abdollatiph’s calculation of the 
number of volumes erroneous. If, as Herodotus tells us, the 
inscription on one part contained an account of the garlic and 
onions consumed by the workmen, we shall not greatly regret 
the loss we now sustain. In the neighbourhood of the pyra- 
mids are the quarries from which the stone was taken ;, and in 
oh vicinity are also ruins of buildings, covered with hierogly- 
ics. 


In the neighbourhood of the pyramids, a gigantic head, of 
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admirable proportions, rises from the ground, supposed to have 
belonged to a statue of equal dimensions, which must have been 
at least seventy cubits in height. It was one of the immense 
works of the earlier kings, and is now known to be the head of 
the fabulous monster denominated the Sphinx; yet it is described 
as ‘ forma pulchre, in qua decus et elegantia ejus perfecte expressa est, 
quasi rideret diducto parum ore. Abdollatiph admires the sym- 
metry of the face, and adds some judicious remarks on the 
proportions of the features, particularly as suited to different 
ages, which show that he possessed a very refined taste, formed 
by a contemplation probably of the most Loamtifal works of art, 
or of the *‘ human face divine,’ in its most perfect form. The 
mutilated state of the Sphinx no longer admits that we should 
appropriate this description to it. 

The obelisks of Pharaoh are next described. The base is 
said to be ten cubits, and the height of the column to exceed 
one hundred. ‘Their summit is a blunt point, the top of which is 
covered with brass. [here are two, apparently of equal size. 
Of Pompey’s pillar we have already spoken sufficiently, in our 
account of Dr. White’s gyptiaca. 

The description of the city of Memphis, the ancient metro- 
polis, is singular, not only from our author’s account of the re- 
maining temple and the divinities, but as it fixes the situation 
where the latest and best geographers have placed it. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage is in many respects curious; and we shall sub- 
join Dr. White’s note. It leads us to regret that the notes in 
general are so few, and so short. 


‘ Porro ex his sunt rudera que sunt in Mesra Antiqua; estque 
urbs‘hec in Al Giza paulo supra Fostatam, Memphis nempe illa, 
uam habitarunt Pharaones, queque sedes erat regni regum A’gypti. 
Ea designatur illo loco Alcorani, ubi sermo est de Mose super 
quem pax): “ Et intravit in urbem, tempore negligentie habitato- 
rum ejus.” Item: “ Exivit ergo ab ea timens, sibique cavebat.” 
Etenim habitaculum ejus (sit pax super eum) erat in pago aliquo Al 
Gizz, prope urbem dictam Demuh, In ea autem hodie synagoga est 
Judzorum, et spatium, per quod ruinarum ejus vestigia reperiuntur, ex- 
tenditur ad iter quod sit circiter dimidii diei. Habitata fuit inde a tem- 
poribus in quibus floruerunt Abrahamus et Josephus et Moses, (su- 
per quos sit pax); tum ante eos (uti Deo visum est), tum infra eos, 
usque ad tempus Nabuchodonosoris. Hic enim devastavit regionem 
JEgypti; que per annos quadraginta conditione hac rerum pertristi 
est usa. Eam cur devastaret, fuit hoc in’causa, quod sit rex illius 
opitulatus Judzis, in Augyptum elapsis; ita ut Nabuchodonosor eos 
ditioni suz spbjicere minus potuerit. Quapropter adortus eum Na- 
buchodonosor, regionem ejus evertit.’ P.-117. 


‘ Aristotelis locum, quem ante oculos habuit noster, dudum a me 
quesitum, reperi tandem in libro primo cap.5. De Partibus Anim. 
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indicio viri doctissimi Samuelis Parr. Adjiciam Aristotelis ipsissima 
verba:—Aomoy wees Tys Cwinns Gucsws eireiy, ame TLOLAITOVTAS 
Els CUVAUIY, [LTE ATILOTEDOY, UYTE Timiwrecov. Kas yao ev Tos pm 
HEV AGITILEVOIS GUTWY TROS THY asc hyoiv, “ara Tyy Sewpiayv ouws y 
Ona VYT ATO Puris aunyaves HOOvas TUCEVEL TOIS Suvapavess TAS 
QAITIAS yyweorce iW, “2Ab GuTes i AITOPGiS. Kai Y4I ay ey TALaAoyav 
HA ATOWOV, Eb TAS PEY EKOVAS HUTWY SEeweavTEes yascomer, OTs THY 
Cyusecyyracay cuviewpauer, oloy TyY YYoupinyy, y Ty TAaTTIKYY 
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The description of the temple is very interesting ; and the 
contemplation of the object of adoration placed in it excites 
the historian’s admiration. It is not, however, a blind admira- 
tion or indiscriminate praise; for he shows, as usual, an acute 
atid accurate taste. His delineation of the human form, in its 

ost perfect state, 1s very correct. It isa miniature nevertheless, 
though nicely finished * ; and the subsequent reflexions are ju- 
dicious and interesting. We regret greatly that we have not 
room to add them. Of the bulk of these idols we shall give 
some idea, by transcribing a short passage. 


‘ Sed ut revertamur ad historiam nostram primam ; dicimus idola 
hec, multa licet fuerint, tempus diflregisse, (paucissima si excipias) 
in fragm enta, et in frusta disjecisse. Vidi quidem ex iis magnum, 
cujus e latere excisus sit lapis molaris, diametro sua cubitos duos 
zequans: in ejus tamen figura haud apparebat notabilis deformitas, 
neque mutatio manifesta. Vidi quoque idolum, cujus inter pedes 
essct idolum, conjunctum cum eo, parvulumque, tanquam filius, si 
ad illud comparetur ; nihilo tamen minus hominem equabat vel lons 
gissimum : quin tanta ei inerat elegantia et pulchritudo, ut illud 
aspiciens quivis desiderio afficeretur, nec quidem satiaretur aspiciendo,” 


P. 130 
The causes of the destruction of the idols are (from the au- 
thor’s account) suspicions of hidden treasures ; and every cree 


vice ina mountain, every uncommon appearance in a building, 
has led to.a minute and particular examination. We know that 





* Dr. White supposes that Abdollatiph is warmer in his praise of the Egyptian 
statuary, because the Mahometans adwitted not of any representation of the bu- 
man or any other figure. But we think this by no means the case, as he describes 
the former so very accurately and minutely, 
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the instruments which a person employed during life were 
usually in Egypt buried with the dead; but with the relation 
of these are mixed some idle tales, wholly unworthy of the his- 
torian’s notice. Among the mummies, besides the birds, &c. 
generally known to be embalmed, we find a calf (probably a 
young Apis), and some small fishes called siri, perhaps from some 
fancied connexion with the dog-star, seir. Some other forms 
and kinds of mummies are described, but not of sufficient con- 
sequence to detail. Among the notes we observe a valuable 
and judicious abstract of Egyptian history; yet, we suspect, 
non omnibus numeris absolute.—We find that we must return to 
this work on another occasion; and we shall then give a greater 
number of our specimens in English. 


(To be continued.) 











Art. II.—The Metaphysics of Aristotle, translated from the Greek ; 
vith copious Notes, in which the Pythagoric and Platonic Dogmas 
respecting Numbers and Ideas are unfolded from ancient Sources. 
To which is added, a Dissertation on Nullities and diverging 
Series ; in which the Conclusions of the greatest modern Mathe- 
maticians on this Subject are shown to be erroneous, the Nature of 
infinitely small Quantities is explained, and the TO‘EN, or THE 
ONE of the Pythagorean and Platonists, so often alluded to by 
Aristotle in this Work, is elucidated. By Thomas Taylor. to. 
2/. 25. Boards. White. 1801. 


WE find it no easy task to convey a proper idea of this 
work. ‘To immerge in the metaphysical subtilties of Aristotle, 
or even to engage, at any length, in several of the disputed ques- 
tions suggested in the introduction and the notes, would fill a 
volume of no small magnitude. ‘l’o bring these points also to 
the level of general readers, would greatly increase the labour, 
and add to the bulk of the article; which, after all the pains be 
stowed, mrght be little regarded by those for whom it would 
thus be designed. ‘To hasten over the work by a short general 
character, would be equally unjust and injurious to the transla- 
tor, whose labours are indeed vast, and whose errors are few. 
If indeed we except a too great veneration for the Stagirite, 
—a veneration scarcely short of a conviction of his infallibility, 
and which occasionally leads him to language and remarks that 
have excited sneers from those whose learning and talents were 
infinitely inferior to his own,—we scarcely find any thing mate- 
tially faulty. If we remark that his translation, from too close a 
copy of the mysterious precision and involved obscurity of his ori- 
ginal, i is at times scarcely intelligible, it may be properly replied, 
that in this he only follows his prototype, aud conveys an idea of 
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the manner as well as the substance of the work: nor do we 
perceive how a faithful view of the former could be otherwise 
conveyed at all. ‘The terse energetic language of Aristotle could 
scarcely be rendered by prolix paraphrase; and his bold precision 
would be lost in a crowd of words. 

We have more than once had occasion to meet some of the 
works of the Stagirite in an English dress, particularly in the 
translations of Dr. Gillies and the rival versions of Mr. ‘l'wining 
and Mr. Pye; and have then enlarged on his wonderfully com- 
prehensive talents, the strength and depth of his conceptions, 
and the almost unbounded extent of his knowledge. Volu- 
minous as his works are, they are rather apophthegms than trea- 
tises: they are the texts, which contain in a few lines what may 
be extended to volumes. Such is also the extent of his know- 
ledge, that the selection of what he has written in natural 
history and natural philosophy would surprise a modern in- 
quirer, and almost lead him to consider that science, in the early 
ages, had been supernaturally revealed. Mr. Taylor’s cha- 
racter of Aristotle is judicious and comprehensive. We scarcely 
think the encomium too warm, except perhaps in the conclu- 
sion of the first paragraph, where the deluge and conflagration 
are images somewhat too strong and scarcely applicable. 


* Among the prodigies of genius who have largely benefited man- 
kind by disseminating philosophy, Aristotle maintains a very distin- 
guished rank. When we consider that he was not only well ac- 
quainted with every science, as his works abundantly evince, but 
that he wrote on almost every subject which is comprehended in the 
circle of human knowledge, and this with matchless accuracy and 
skill, we know not which to admire most, the penetration or extent 
of his mind. For capacious indeed must that mind have been which 
embraced the vast orb of existence, and left nothing unexplored in 
the heavens or the earth, and penetrating that genius which arrived 
at the luminous boundaries of human knowledge, and rendered them 
accessible to others. With a bold, yet not impious hand, he appears 
to have withdrawn the awful veil of nature herself, to have detected 
her most secret mysteries, and ranged through every part of her va- 
riegated dominions. In short, he seems to have possessed and to 
have exercised the power of reasoning in the greatest perfection pos- 
sible to man; and such of his works as have escaped the ravages of 
time will ever be considered by the genuine lovers of science, as 
treasures which from their singular excellence are destined to perish 
in no less a catastrophe than that of a deluge or general enn 
tion. 

¢ But of all his works, the following, which is evidently from the 
nature of it the most sublime, perhaps no less excels in that accu- 
racy of diction, skilfulness of arrangement, and fecundity of con- 
ception, for which the Stagirite is every where so remarkable; but, 
at the same time, it is equally distinguished from the rest by the  pro- 
found obscurity i in which the meaning of the greater part of it is in- 
volved,’ P, i. 
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Mr. Taylor next enumerates the works of Aristotle, dividing 
them into theoretic, practical, or instrumental. We do not 
greatly approve of this division, nor of the arrangement of the 
works under each head. The philosophical parts are by no 
means theoretic or contemplative; nor is the art of rhetoric, 
properly speaking, instrumental. 


‘ The end of Aristotle’s moral philosophy is perfection through 
the virtues, and the end of his contemplative philosophy an uniou 
with the one principle of all things: for he scientifically knew and 
unfolded this principle, as is evident from the twelfth book of the 
following work, in which he clearly pronounces that the domination 
of many is not good. The common end, however, both of his moral 
and contemplative philosophy, which man ought to pursue, is the 
last and most perfect felicity of which our nature is capable ; and at 
the end of his Nicomachean Ethics he testifies that he who arrives 
at this felicity ought not to be called a man but a god. All the 
works of the philosopher lead us to the attainment of this end: for 
some of them unfold to us the art of demonstration; others, that we 
may become virtuous, instruct us in morals; and lastly, others lead 
us to the knowledge of natural things, and afterwards to those lu- 
minous beings which are placed above nature.’ P. ill. 


If the notes or the introduction offer a single subject, it is 
the Ong, centring every thing in the first great cause; for by 
the ‘ one’ is evidently meant, by the Pythagoreans, the principle 
and source of all—the Deity; and the sublimity of this concep- 
tion, the awful reverence with which the subject is introduced, 
the respect and hesitation with which the One is mentioned, 
strongly impress us with the idea of the true piety of the earliest 
philosophic sects. It is the system, we know, of Pythagoras, 
who brought it from Chaldea, the seat of early and true religion. 
Of thei anguage of Aristotle we have already spoken. It indeed 
cannot be praised too highly by the proficient in his philosophy; 
but it will give no little trouble to the student. Perhaps Mr. 
Taylor’s account of it, though somewhat partaking of the ob- 
scurity of his author, is correct and characteristic. 


‘ With respect to his diction, it is of that kind that the words may 
adhere to the sense and the sense to the words; a mode of writing 
both intellectual and admirably adapted to the profundity of his con- 
ceptions: for he either immediately gives a solution to a doubt, or, 
connecting many doubts, he briefly et all of them by one and the 
same solution. He is likewise never willing to deviate from evidence, 
which being produced either by intellect or sense, he especially ad- 
duces and celebrates the laiter when he disputes with those who in 
every thing consider sense as the standard of truth. Hence, there 
is such an irresistible strength in his demonstrations, that, when he 
cannot persuade by assumptions not rashly introduced, he at least 
procures assent by the force of necessity. 

‘ This, too, is peculiar to Aristotle, that he was never willing to 
depart from nature, but even contemplated things which transcend 
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nature through a natural habit and knowledge; just as, on the con- 
trary, the divine Plato, after the manner of the Pythagorzans, cons 
templated whatever is natural, so far as it partakes of that which is 
divine and above nature: so that the former considered theology 
physically, and the latter physics theologically. He likewise never 
employs fables and enigmas, and never ascends into the marvellous 
and the mystic, but adopts obscurity as a substitute for every other 
veil, and involved mode of writing ; the reason of which we proposed 
to investigate, as the fourth object of inquiry.’ _ P. iii. 


The Stagirite, it is remarked, is designedly obscure, instead 
of veiling science in the garb of fable and enigma; for the lat- 
ter may admit of some interpretation, which, if false, will mis- 
Jead and preclude farther inquiry. We have striking instances 
of this in some of the Pythagorean precepts, particularly the 
golden thigh, the ridicule of Lucian, and the nut not hitherto 
cracked, abstine a fabis. We have little doubt that important 
precepts were couched under each distinct head, though at pre- 
sent unfathomable. 

Mr. Taylor next explains the qualifications which are requi- 
site for his reader, strangely called ‘ auditor.’ These are, a na- 
turally good disposition, a penetrating sagacity, and an ardent 
love of truth.’ Let no others enter the sacred temple! —Pene- 
trating sagacity we allow to be very requisite ; and though the 
other qualitics are equally commendable, we do not fully see 
their application in a student of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. It 
will require peculiar acuteness to perceive that there are objects 
more real than those of sewse, to elevate the mental eye to the 
principles of things, and gaze on their dazzling splendor. 


‘The design of Aristotle in this work is to lead us from forms 
merged in, or inseparable from, matter, to those forms which are en- 


‘ tirely immaterial, and which, in his own words, are the most lumi- 


nous of ali things. But he considers these forms so far only as they 
are beings; or, in other words, so far as they are the progeny of one 
first being, and are characterised by essence. Nothing, therefore, 
is discussed in this work pertaining to will or appetite, or any thing 
of this kind, because these are vital powers; nor to sensation, the 
dianoétic energy and intelligence, because these are the properties of 
gnostic natures. Hence, we shall find that the Metaphysics of Ari- 
stotle unfold all.that is comprehended in the great orb of being, so 
far as every thing which this orb contains is stamped as it were with 
the idiom of its source. The same thing is hkewise effected by 
Plato in his Parmenides ; but, as we have before observed, more theo- 
logically, conformably to the genius of his philosophy, which al- 
ways considers nature so far as she is suspended from divinity. The 
Metaphysics of Aristotle are, therefore, the same with the most’ 
scientific dialectic of Plato, of which the Parmenides of that philo- 
sopher is a most beautiful specimen, with this difference only, that in 
the former the physical, and in the latter the theological, character 
predominates.’ P. ¥. 


~ 
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We shall not follow Mr. Taylor in his explanation of the 
employment of scientific dialectics and their different energies. 
Indeed we fear that we could not easily render it intelligible. 
There is an error in all Mr. Taylor’s explanations, that we must 
“point out. Impressed with the idea, not indeed in every instance 
a clear one, he is often unhappy in his choice of words, and seems 
studiously to prefer the language of the schools, when he 
might render the subject much more explicit by adopting com- 
mon terms. Absorbed also in intellectual energies, he treats ex- 
perimental philosophy somewhat disrespectfully. 

The arrangement of the books is that published by Aldus 
and Bessarion, adopted by the best-of Aristotle’s interpreters. 
To Dr. Gillies, who proposed a different arrangement, Mr. 
Taylor is not very complaisant, and points out the inconsisten- 
cies which would result from the alteration, if adopted; while, 
in another place, he accuses him of misinterpreting the Stagi- 
rite. Indeed Dr. Gillies’s translations are occasionally téo dif- 
fuse, and, in the passages quoted by Mr. Taylor, somewhat in- 
accurate. ) 

Our critic next analyses the Metaphysics of Aristotle: but 
this part is too long to be transcribed; and it is not easy to 
abridge it. ‘The defence of Aristotle, respecting the first 
‘ mover,’ is ingenious, but not very satisfactory. ‘That which is 
generated introduces, he remarks, a temporal beginning of gene- 
ration. This may be admitted, with some limitations, as the 
first, though not he first, cause. If, however, these be * demon- 
strated’ to be § perpetual,’ they can have no cause, because nothing 
can be antecedent. We shall select the whole passage, without 
any farther comment *. 

‘It has also been said, though unjustly, that, according to Ari- 
stotle, the first mover, whom he calls intellect, eternity, and God, is 
only the final, but not the effective cause of the world. That the 
first mover is, however, acccrding to Aristotle, an effective cause, is 
evident from what he says in the second book of his Physical Aus- 
cultations, in the division of causes; for he there denominates an cf- 
fective cause to be that whence the principle of motion is derived ; 
and again, that whence the first principle of mutation or rest origi- 
nates. ‘Thus, for instance, says he, he who consults is a cause, and 
a father of his son, and, in short, that which makes of that which is 
made. In the first also of his books De Ceelo, he says, “ that nei- 

ther God nor Nature produces any thing in vain ;” and in another 
part of the same book he asserts, “* that eternity from always sub- 
sisting receives the appellation of immortal and divine, whence also 
being and life are imparted to other things, to some more accurately, 





* We have generally thought Aristotle inconsistent on this subject ;—whethee 
designedly so, those best acquainted with his writings will decide. The whole is 
certainly left in great obscurity: and we ought to add, that the book principaliv 
referred to in the passage here cited, Me Qavuaciwy Axucuatar, is among the 
most questionable of those attributed to this great philusopler, 
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and to others more obscurely.’”’ In the first book, likewise, of his 
Metaphysics, praising Anaxagoras, and prior to him Hermotimue, 
as not only admitting material causes of the universe, but con- 
templating intellect as the effective and final cause, he observes as 
follows: ** He, therefore, who asserted that as in animals, so also in 
nature, there is a certain intellect, which is the cause both of the 
world and of all order, will appear like one sober, when compared 
with those ancients that spoke rashly.”” And shortly after he adds, 
“« Those, therefore, who entertained this opinion, together with 
establishing a principle of things, which is the cause of their sub- 
sisting in a beautiful manner, established also a principle which is the 
cause of motion to things.” 

‘ Should it be asked why Aristotle does not so openly call God an 
effective as he does a final cause, we reply with Simplicius, that 
since that which makes, makes that which is generated, and that 
which is generated at the same time introduces a temporal beginning 
of generation, hence he refuses to call the celestial bodies, which he 
demoastrates to be perpetual, generated, though he often and clearly 
denominates the cause of them an effective cause. And, perhaps, 
if some one should assert that the terms generator and maker are 
properly adapted to things in generation and corruption, because 
they introduce a partial time, he will employ different appellations 
when speaking of things perpetual. Aristotle, indeed, does not re- 
fuse to call motion perpetual, though its very being consists (ev tw 
yiverGas) in generation, or becoming to be; but he is unwilling to 
say that it has a perpetual generation, because that which is gene- 
rated appears not to have had a prior subsistence, and will afterwards 
be corrupted.’ Pp. xxx. 


We shall now turn to what Mr. Taylor says of his own 
translation. 


‘In translating the Metaphysics of Aristotle (for it is now time 
to speak of the mage translation) I have endeavoured as much 
as possible to give the literal meaning of every sentence, without 
paraphrasing what I conceived to be the sense of my author, or ex- 
panding what might appear to be too concise. The studied ob- 
scurity indeed of Aristotle’s diction in this work is perhaps without 
a parallel in any ancient or modern writer. Not daring, therefore, to 
impose on the reader by presenting him with my conceptions as those 
of the Stagirite, nor presuming to measure that mighty genius by 
my own, I have in general, after giving the most faithful translation 
in my power of dubious passages, either explained them by notes, or 
left them to the decision of the reader: for as I write, not with any 
design of procuring the fleeting and contemptible applause of the 
day, but with an eye to the approbation of more equitable posterity, 
I have endeavoured by acting the part of a faithful translator to pro- 
cure for the following copy a duration co-extended with that of the 
eriginal.’ Pp. xli. 


Dr. Gillies asserted, in the introduction to Ais translation of 
Aristotle’s * Ethics and Politics *’, that he * had miserably 





* Noticed in our Review, vol. 24, p. 43, New Arr. 
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amis-spent his time in examining Aristotle’s numerous commenta- 
tors—Greek, Arabic, and Latin.’ ‘This was not likely to conc 
liate Mr. Taylor, who, next-to Aristotle himself, adores the 
tomimentators who have written in the first of these languages, 
and has filled his notes with translations from the best of them. 
The assertion is of coursé treated with great indignation.— 
Non nostriim est, &e. | 

In our account of the work hitherto given, we have afforded 
sufficient foundation to enabile the reader to judge of Mr. Fay- 
lor’s merits. If a veneration of his author 4 requisite to 
enable a translator to give an adequate and spirited version 5. if 
close. and. repeated study can alone render him sufficiently con- 
versant with the scope and meaning of his original; Mr. Tay- 
lor must be.amply qualified for the task. We have not blamed 
him in either respect. Yet his translation is adapted for the 
esoterics rather than the etoterics; and it appears to us to be best 
fitted for those’ who want it least. 

The riotes, we have said, ate chiefly selected from Aristotle’s 
best commientators; nor, from their connexion with the text, and 
with trains of réasoning too long to be. taken up in this place, 
can we give any adequate view of them. They are often ex- 
planatory, and, im many instaticés, a breviary of commentaries. — 

The: dissertation on infinite series is a truly curious paper; 
and, what may appear surprising, it is designed to illustrate the 
TO'EN, or * Tote Ons of the Pythagoreans and Platonists.’ The 
principal mathematical point which the author attempts to esta- 
blish, is, that the sum of the neutral series t+ 1—1t+ &c. ad 
infinitum, is equal too; because Euler observes, if we stop at 
—1, the series gives 0; if at +1, it gives 1. It is evident, 
therefore, adds our author, that the sum must be between both, 
viz. 4. Why, however, it should be 1, divided by 2, rather 
than o, divided by 2, we are not told. Indeed, to every person 
conversant with the summation of series, this determination is 
unfounded. We must confess, notwithstanding, that the appli- 
cation of these doctrines is not sufficient to induce us to en 
large on them; nor is the natuire of the One to be illustrated by 
negations. Our author must, however, be permitted to speak for 
himself. We hope the reader will excuse the extract from 
Proclus, as too long for our limits. 


a 


‘ First then, we have demonstrated that infinitely smail quantities 
are negations of infinite multitude; and a negation of all multitude is 
that which characterises the one, as is evident from the first hypothe- 
sis of the Parmenides of Plato. As all finite quantities likewise may. 
be considered as consisting of infinite series of infinitely small quan 
tities, it follows that infinite negations of multitude may be said to 
constitute all finite quantity. Admirable, therefore, is the nature of 
hegation, as is beautifully shown by Preclus in the following extract 
from the fifth book of his most excellent MS. Commentary on the 
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Parmenides; for the length of which the intelligent reader will, I am 
persuaded, require no apology.’ ¥. 459. 





_ © Since too, infinitely small quantities,—which, from what has 
been said, are evidently analogous to the superessential unities, of 
which we have spoken so largely in note to p. 286, twelfth book, 
and the additional notes,—since, I say, they subsist infinitely in the 
monad, and may be considered as constituting the very nature of it, 
hence, an infinitely small quantity, or the one, is superior to the 
monad ; for infinitely small quantities compose, but are not composed 
from, the monad. And hence we see, that there is‘an evident di- 
stinction between the one and the monad, which, as we have observed, 
was one of the dogmas of the Pythagorezans. All number, too, is in 
Jike manner full of the nature of the one, or the infinitely small ; for 
any number divided by an infinitely small quantity produces am infi- 
nite series. 

_ * Again: when a finite quantity is subtracted from itself, an in- 
finitely small quantity may be considered as the remainder. ‘Thus, 4 
subtracted from @ is a—a, which conspicuously shows us as in an 
image, that when all multitude is taken away from beings, the one 
still remains; for numbers are images of beings, and an infinitely 
small quantity of the one.’ v. 465. 
~ On the whole, this is a work of infinite labour, and of very 
superior learning; yet, we think, of labour misemployed, and of 
learning not properly applied. Those, as we have said, can 
only appreciate either, who will have little occasion for any 
version. As there may be many, however, who, like lord Mon- 
boddo, and perhaps our author, see little merit in modern la- 
bours and modern discoveries, who think the Principia of New- 
ton, or the discoveries of Herschel, mere trifles, when compared to 
the disquisitions oh essences and energies either doxastic or dia- 
noétic, we cannot regret that such imvestigations are generally 
diffused. ‘To the initiated, they will be, in any form, interest- 
ing. ‘To the speculative inquirer, who may not be able to ex- 
plore the originals —‘ antiguos accedere fontes,’ they will show what 
was the learning which engaged the ancient metaphysicians ; 
which was once, and by some is still called; science. ‘They must 
not however rashly decide. Even in these abstruse and ap- 
parently inexplicable disquisitions, there is much valuable 
matter, conveyed in a form at once accurate, concise, and com- 
prehensive—many valuable materials on subjects most interest- 
ing and important to human beings, who would look to other 
regions and: other worlds, when this visible diurnal sphere shall 
be at.an end. For these reasons, we are, on the whole, pleased 
with this work, and with the author’s information, that, under 
the patronage of a nobleman of high rank, we may expect a 
complete translation of the works of Plato in a handsome form. 
The present appears under the auspices of Mr. William and 
Mr. George Meredith. -The nobleman referred to, is, we une 
derstand, the duke of Norfolk. 4a vos 
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Arr. Ill.—The Works of Fames Harris, Esq. with an Account of 
- his Life and Character, by bis Son the Bart of Malmesbury. 
2 Vols. ato. 31.135. 6d. Boards. \Wingrave. 1801. 


SINCE the general approbation of the learned has continued 
for many years to sanction the labours of Mr. Harris, it is. n0 
ee oy time for praise or censure. Yet, sirice criticism has 
not wholly asleep, and applause has not assumed the guise 
of indiscriminate ‘adulation, we may perhaps add, that, with 
much to a@mire, subsequent inquirers ive Tivaterdd some lit- 
tle errots which the best‘inay commit, and of which the wisest 
need not'be ashamed. ‘To pursue these would now be’ useless ; 
and indeed'our chief objett, in the present article, is the life of 
the very amiable and ‘respectable author. 


The life of Mr. Harris, by his son lord Malmesbury, is write 
affection, which the virtues and’ 


ten with all the warmth o 
tenderness of a father could inspire, conjoined with the laudable 
pride of being able to claim such a sire as ‘his own. Mr. Harns 
was not a recluse or a sour student, After pursuing philosophy: 
with the Poviatortice and the Stoics,—though the former appear 
to have been ‘his chief favourites,—he would join the gay world 
in lively social conversation, animate it with sprightly remarks, 
convey his instructive information with judgement and delicacy, 
and join in the musi¢ whose powers he had augmented’ by his 
taste arid his selections. ‘He’ was for many years in parliament, 
and in several official situations. During the last six years he 
was secretary and comptroller to the queen. He died in 1780,, 
at the age of seventy-two... His epitaph, written with singular 
elegance, we shall subjoin..,,_ | ¢ | 6 anne 
‘M. S. 
Jacobi Harris Sarisburiensis, 
Vui boni, et docti, 
Grecarum Literarum precipue periti, 
Cujus accuratissima 
De Artibus elegantioribus 
De G atica, de Logica, de Ethice, 
Stylo brevi, limato, simplici, 
Sui More Aristotélis: 
Conscripta, 
Posteri laudabunt ultimi. 
Studiis severioribus addictus, 
Communis tamen vitz officia, 
Et omnia Patris, Mariti, 
Civis, Senatori3unia, 
Et implevit et ornavit. 
Obiit XKII. Die Decembris, M,DCC,LXXX, 


* Above this inscription, a female figure of Philosophy is repre-' 
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sented, holding over a medallion of my father a scroll, with the fol- 
lowing inscription > ' ra IGT es 
“To Spoveiv 
‘Moved ayabor 
To Pagpovey | 
Kanov.’ Vol.tiy Be xxii, 


Mr.. Hartis was: bred to the law, as a part of an ornamental, 
perhaps useful, education; but his father dying in his twenty- 
fourth year, he followed ‘ the strong and. decided bent of .his 
mind,’ in pursuing the study of the Greek and Latin. classics. 
Uhis- study he followed with great avidity in his’ retirement. at 
Salisbury ;. but, after many years,:he first attended’ tothe works 
of Aristotle, having imbibe the usual prejudices against him. 

is three treatises were published in 1744.5 and his Hermes in 
1751, .‘The subjeet of the latter was- suggested by the Minerva 
of Sanctius, a work which he always held in the highest’ 
esteem. 


«© From the period of his marriage ’'(1745)' ¢ until’ the year 1761y 
my ‘father continued to live entirely at Salisbury, except ‘in. the 
summer, when he sometimes retired to his house at Durnford, near 
thdt.city, Jt was there that he found: himbelf. most free from the 


terruption of business and of company;- and .at leisure to. compose 

the chief part. of "on works whieh aes the result of his study at 

other seasons, His time was divided between the care of his family, . 
in. which he placed his chief happiness, his literary pursuits, and the 

sdciety of hk friends.artd neighbours, with- whom he kept up a con- 
stant and cheerful jntéreourse. The superior taste and. skill which 

he possessed in music," and’ His extreme fondness for heating’ it, led 

himto ‘attend to’ its’ cultivation! in’ his native place with uncommon: 
pains and success; insomuch that, under‘ his auspices, not only the’ 
annual musical festival in Salisbury flourished beyond most institu- 

tions of the kind, but. even the ordinary subscription-concerts were 
carried on, by his assistance and directions, with a spirit and effect 

seldom: equalled out of ths metropolis. .Many of the-beautiful selec- 

tions made from’ the ‘best* Italian and German composers for these 

festivals and concerts, and adapted by my father, sometimes to words 

selected from Scripture, or from Milton’s Paradise Lest, sometimes 

to compositions of his own, have survived the occasions on which 

they were first produted,,.and are still in' great estimation: Two vo- 

lumes of these selections have been lately published by Mr. Corfe, 
organist of Salisbury cathedral; the rest remain-in manuscript in pos- 
session of my family. His own house, in the mean time, was the 
frequent scene of social and musical meetings ;.and I think I do not 
hazard too much in saying, that he contributed, both by his own 
conversation, and by the company which he often assembled at his 
house from various parts, to refine and improve the taste and manners 
of the place m which he resided.’ Vol. i. P, xvy- 


The £ Philosophical Arrangements’ appeared in 1775 and the 
Philological Inquiries, one of the most varied and pleasing of 
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our author’s productions, in 1781. Lord Malmesbury considers 
it only as fa eye pi view of those studies which exercised 
his mind in the full vigor of his life, excepting that he regards 
it as a monument of affection to some of his most intimate 
friends *.’ Perhaps it may be called collections from his com- 
mon-place book. it, however, contains many interesting facts, 
and some valuable information. The Philosophical Arrange- 
ments' were noticed in our 40th volume, O. S.; and we there 
pointed out one great object of the author ‘to establish the dig- 
nity of: mind, and its objects, in opposition te the doctrines of 
chance, fatality, and materialism—doctrines which have sprung 
up in many parts of Ewrope, from the corruption and misinter- 

retation of the mechanical philosophy.’ Vol. xi. p. 8.—The 
Philological Inquiries were noticed in our volumes 51 and 52. 
~ Lord. Malmesbyry adds what he calls some farther particy- 
Hare, Conse his father’s character, which we shall tran- 
scribe. 


‘ The distinction by which he was most generally known, while 
jiving, and by which he is likely to survive to posterity, is that of a 
man of learning. His profound knowledge of Greek, which he ap- 

lied more successfully, perhaps, than any modern writer has done, 
to the study gnd pion A ea of ancient philosophy, arose from an 
early and intimate acquaintance with the excellent poets and histo- 
rians in that langwage. ‘They, and the best writers of the Augustan 
age, were his constant and neyer-failing recreation. By his familia- 
rity with them, he was enabled to enliven and to illustrate his dee 
and more abstruse speculations, as every page almost of these volumes 
will abundantly testify. But his attainments were not confined to 
ancient philosophy, and classical learning. He possessed likewise a 
general knowledge of modern history, with a very distinguishing 
taste in the fine arts, in one of which, as before observed, he was an 
eminent proficient. His. singular industry empowered him to make 
these various acquisitions, without neglecting any of the duties 
which he owed to his family, his friends, or his country. I am 
in possession of such proofs, besides those already given to the pub- 
lic, of my father’s laborious study and reflexion, as, I apprehend, are 
very rarely to be met with. Not only was he accustomed, through 
a long series of years, to make’ copious extracts from the different 
books which he read, and to write critical remarks and conjectures 
on many of the passages extracted, but he was also in the habit of 
regularly committing to writing such reflexions as arose out of his 
study, which evince a mind carefully disciplined, and anxiously bent 
on the attainment. of self-knowledge, and self-goyernment, And yet, 
‘though habituated to deep thinking and laborious reading, he was 
generally cheerful, even to playfulness. There was no pedantry in 





cle in vol, 52, O.S. Whence arises the coincidepce? Is it boprewed by lord Mahues- 
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his manners or conversation, nor was he.ever seen either to display 
his learning with ostentation, or to treat with slight or supercilious- 
ness those less informed than himself. He rather sought to make 
them appear partakers of what he knew, than to mortify them by a 
parade of his own superiority. Nor had he'any of that miserable fas- 
tidiousness about him which too often disgraces men of learning, and 
prevents their being’ amused or-interested, at least their choosing to 
appear so, by common performances and common events. 

‘It was with hima, maxim, that the most difficult, and infinitely 
the preferable, sort of criticism, both in. literature and in the arts, 
was that which consists in finding out beauties, rather than defects ; 
and although he certainly wanted not judgment to distinguish .and 
to prefer superior excellence of any kind, he was too reasonable to 
expect it should very often occur, and too wise to allow himself to 
be disgusted at common weakness or imperfection. He thought, 
indeed, that the very attempt to please, however it might fall short 
of its aim, deserved some return of thanks, some degree of approba- 
tion; and that to endeavour at being pleased by such efforts, was due 
to justice, to good-nature, and to good sense. 

‘ Far at the same time from that presumptuous conceit which is 
solicitous about mending others, and that moroseness which feeds 
its own pride by dealing in general censure, he cultivated to the ut- 
most that great_moral wisdom, by which we are made humane, 
gentle, and forgiving ; thankful for the blessings of life, acquiescent 
in the afflictions we endure, and submissive to all the dispensations 
of Providence. He detested the gloom of superstition, and the per- 

«= accompanied; but he abliorred 


and ‘from his early solicitude to inspire me with a hatred of it, it 
would almost seem that he foresaw its alarming appreach and fatal 
progress. There is no obligation which I acknowledge with more 
thankfulness; none that I shall more anxiously endeavour to confer 
upon my own children, from a thorough eouiviction of its value and 
importance. 

‘ My father’s affection to every part of his family was exemplary 
and uniform. As a husband, a parent, a master, he waa ever kind 
and indulgent ; and it deserves to be mentioned to his honour, that 
he thought it no interruption of his graver occupations, himself to 
instruct his daughters, by exercising them daily both in reading and 
composition, and writing essays for their improvement, during many 
of their younger years. No man was.a better judge of what be- 
longed to female education, and the elegant accomplishments of the 
sex, Or more disposed to set a high value upon them. But he 
had infinitely more at heart, that his children should be early ha- 
bituated to the practice of religion and morality, and deeply im- 
es with their true principles. T'o promote this desi end, 

e was assiduous botb by instruction ka example ; being himself a 
constant attendant upon public worship, and enforcing that great 
duty upon every part of fis family. The deep sense of moral and 
— obligation which was habitual to him, and those Benevolent 
feelmgs which were so great~a happiness to his family and friends, 
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had the same powerful influence over his public, as his private life. 
He had an ardent zeal for the prosperity of his country, whose real 
interests he well understood; and in his parliamentary conduct he 
proved himself a warm friend to the genuine principles of religious 
and civil liberty, as well as a firm supporter of every branch of our 
admirable constitution.’ Vol. i. rv. xxiii. 


Such is the life of a revered father by an affectionate son !— 
of an amiable, worthy, and learned man, from a writer best able 
to appreciate his talents and admire his virtues! Jt has by some 
been thought too prolix, and occasionally egotical; but we have 
perused it repeatedly, and are convinced that the reader will 
not éasily assent to such a charge. It has our full and unquali- 
fied approbation. 





_ ~~ ~~! 





Art. IV.—Transactions of the Society instituted at London, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with 
the Premiums offered in the Year 1801. Vol. XIX. © Bu 
10s. 6d. Boards, Robson. 1801. 


AS we have always wished well to this society, and con- 
stantly commended the liberal and patriotic views with which 
it has conducted itself, we observe with pleasure its increasing 
prosperity. ‘The extending of its premiums to Ireland is a 
measure which merits our warmest praises; and this well- 
meant liberality has been received by the Dublin society with 
cordiality and gratitude. The nineteenth volume is illustrated 
with a plate of Owen Salusbury Brereton, Esquire, one of its 
late vice-presidents ; and the life of this gentleman is detailed 
in the preface, without the meanness of fulsome adulation, or 
those meretricious ornaments still common in a neighbouring 
nation; and which, with other novelties, seem to gain 
ground in this. Mr. Brereton himself might have read his 
own biography, as here detailed, without a blush, and with a 
consciousness of his truly deserving the commendations which 
it contains. ‘The rest = | the preface offers a brief and com- 
prehensive abstract of the contents of the volume,—Mr, Barry’s 
explanatory account of the alterations made in the pictures, 
which adorn the society’s great room, follows. It is ingenious, 
but replete with vanity and egotism. 

The. premiums have been revised with great care; and many 
trifling ones are omitted. Some still lie open, as the period 
for which they were offered is not concluded. The new ones 
we shall notice particularly. Of these, the first (here marked 
the 14th) is entitled ‘ Diwisiatetiva ‘Tillage ;’ and its object 


is to ascertain ‘the advantages i trench-ploughing, analogous to 
. 4 : . lis : 
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trenching among gardencrs, above the repeated ploughing and 
harrowing generally employed. ‘The second (No. 22) respects 
the * Rotation of Crops,’ designed for those who shall culti- 
vate the greatest quantity of land with winter tares, turnips, 


"and wheat, in succession ; and applying the two former to the 


rearing, supporting, and fattening cattle and sheep. The three 
next, viz. Nos. 28, 30, and 31, are designed to reward the 
best methods of preserving the drum-headed cabbages, carrots, 
parsnips, beets, or potatoes— particularly during the months of 
February, March, and April—so that they may be fit for sup- 
porting cattle, or for the table. The ensuing (No. 44) is for 
a more effectual and expeditious threshing machine: and the 
following new premium is for preparing tallow so as to burn 
clear with wicks as small as wax candles, at a less expense than 
spermaceti candles. - The 72d premium is for extracting the 
tannin from .oak-bark, &c.; the 73d and 74th, for a red and a 
green colour, more durable, cheap, ‘and expeditious, than those 
commonly employed, for the use of calico-printers; the 77th, 
for the preparation of an artificial ultramarine ; the g8th, for 
the best stroke-engraving published in 1801; rooth and 1o2d, 
for chintz and copper-plate patterns for calico-printers; the 
yo3d, for the’ best engravings on wood, capable of bein 

worked with letter-press; 1osth, for the best drapery figure 
¢ast in bronze ; 125th, for an improved ventilation of hospitals 
and workhouses ; 148th, &c. for the cultivation of hemp in 
Upper and Lower Canada; the 160th, &c. for curing her- 
tings (white herrings) by the Dutch method. It will be ob- 
vious that many of these objects are truly important, though 
some of them appear trifling. ‘Together they constitute, how- 
ever, the only new objects. 

The first communication in the class of agriculture relates to 
the plantation of English elms by Mr. Vernon of Hilton-park: 
The plantations are extensive, and the trees thriving. This 
claim 1s followed by one from Mr. Selby of Orford-castle, Kent, 
for the plantation’ of osiers on wet, and otherwise barren, 
ground. ‘All these attempts, however, disappear, in compa- 
rison with Mr. Johnes’s plantations at Hafod in Cardiganshire. 
He has made the barren wastes of that part of Wales the most 
beautiful spots in Eyrope, by very extensive and judicious 
planting. From October 1795 to April 1801, he has planted 
upwards of two millions of tréés, of which somewhat more than 
half are Jarches. His dairy is also considerably improved, and 
his sale of cheese and butter annually increasing’ to a great 
amount.—Mr. Brown’s account of the management of spring 
wheat is peculiarly interesing in a climate so variable as ours: 
The result of his experience we shall transcribe. We believe 
his trials are confirmed by the experience of farmets in many 
English counties. . 
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’* The inferences which may be drawn from the above statement, 
we | 
‘ First, That wheat may be sown with advantage in the spring 
months, till the middle of March, if the weather is then dry, the 
Jand in good condition, and; the sugceeding summer moderately 
warm. 


‘ Secondly, That under the above circumstances, the period of 
harvest is not retarded above ten days by the late sowing, especially 
in favourable seasons. 

‘ Thirdly, That the grain produced from spring crops of wheat 
is equally good in quality, as chat sown in the autumn and winter 
months.” p.85.  ° 


The Courland method of making hay is interesting in many 
respects. To render hay perfect, some fermentation must 
necessarily take place, as is evident from the smell of acetous 
zther in the best hay: but, when put together hastily, the fer- 
mentation is too rapid; and the stacks, as is well known, some- 
times take fire. e Courland method consists in checking the 
fermentation, by treading the cocks closely while the grass is 
but partly dried; and Z spreading the grass again on the 
ground when the fermentation has begun, It is afterwards 
cocked, and may be kept in the cogks for many days, if the 
weather be uncertain, | 

A new method of heusing corn in wet weather is also de- 
scribed by Mr. Palmer. It depends on threshing the corn im- 
mediately on its being cut, and drying it on a malt-kiln. His 
threshing machine appears to be improved, and to answer very 
well,—Mr. Fogg of Lancashire has very properly been rewarded 
for inclosing and improving. some very barren waste land at 
Bolton in the Moors in Lancashire. "He propagates potatoes 
by cutting out the eyes with a cheese-trier; and thinks the 
young plants equally vigorous and thriving with those planted 
in the usual way. 

The duke of Bridgewater’s drain-plough appears to be a most 
yaluable invention. Jt is adapted for surface draining, and is 
said to succeed very well, as it destroys but little herbage ; and 
no loss of land arises from the small drains, as the natural 
grasses appear early in the spring.——-Mr. Knight’s drill-machine 
for sowing turnips seems useful, as it makes the furrow, drops 
the seed, and again covers it by ope operation.. The same au- 
thor furnishes some judicious remarks on the blights of fruit- 
trees. ‘These arise from aphides ; and Mr. Kniglit thinks, for 
some good reasons assigned, that the honey-dew is the produc- 
tion of these insects. They may be destroyed by suspending 
a canvas against the tree, and introducing under it the smoke of 
tobacco. Parasitical plants also occasion blights. These ‘are 
the mildew, anda brown kind of the same genus, mucor ; the 
yed and white mould on hops ; and the rubigo of wheat. ‘The 
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most extensive causes of blights, however, are the variations of 
our climate, particularly sharp cold, with succeeding warm or 
wet weather. Our author advises us to shelter the tree with a 
double or triple net. The effects usually attributed to light- 
ning, he thinks, may be owing to the excessive heat which 
generally accompanies it. Some judicious remarks on pruning 
and thinning the bearing wood are subjoined. 

Mr. Lester’s ‘cultivator’ is an instrument designed to pul- 
verise tenacious soils, and must, be employed in the driest 
geasons.— Whatever becomes of the question respecting the 
drill and broad-cast sowing in general, Mr. Munnings seems to 
have shown that, for turnips, the former method is preferable. 
His machine is simple, and the seed is immediately covered. 
With a one-horse plough he moulds up the turnips in the man- 
ner of ‘two-furrow’ work, which he thinks will protect the 
young plants; and in this way the ground may be easily weeded. 

t is a neat scientific method, and promises, we think, to suc- 
ceed.—Mr. Eccleston’s peat-auger makes a drain by cutting out 
a column of péat in proportion to its diameter ; and this drain 
is not so soon obstructed by the pressure of the surrounding 
water. Why are not attempts made to work the auger in every 
kind of boring by machinery? It would facilitate the labour, 
and shorten the time employed. We have seen the model of a 
very useful machine for this purpose. 

method of rendering barren soils productive, by planting, 
is exemplified by Mr. Ashton, near wt oe who has planted 

133 acres of moor waste land near the forest of Delamere, in 
the county of Chester. ‘The trees planted are about 487,000, 
and nearly one-half of these are Scotch firs. Of oaks he has 
planted only 16,2060. 

Mr. Jones’s communication respecting moles is highly curi- 
ous. Jt relates to the destruction of the grubs of cockchafers 
by moles, which entirely destroy them ; and contains some valu- 
able facts respecting the latter. 


« Some notice of the habits of moles may be acceptable to the so- 
ciety, as it has been said “ that they penetrate deep into the earth, 
in dry weather} rarely quit their subterraneous dwellings, and have 
few enemies ;”—and ‘that they do great mischief in gardens and 
corn-grounds,” 7 

¢ I have always found that in hay and pasture grownds, as soon as 
the grass is high enough to cover them, they run upon the surface, 
where they find their Food in the numerous caterpillars and insects 
which in the early part of the summer crawl out of the earth; and 
they continue above ground till the harvest. They are frequently 
cut by the scythe; and I have seen them at various times come out 
of deep hay grass into places recently mown, and, perceiving their 
exposure, endeavour to conceal themselves in the shorn grass. 
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‘ I have also often seen moles.on very close mown grass, and bare 
spots in ure land, plunge, when alarmed, among the roots ; fol- 
lowing their path (which was discernible by the heaving of the sur- 
face), I have forced them out occasionally, to try the depth of the 
covering, which was only a few shreds of roots. 

‘ There are two circumstances that may oblige moles sometimes - 
to penetrate deeply :—disturbed soils in summer, such as in gardens; 
and ploughed light lands, where the moles delve in pursuit of worms; 

- and, in their course, they must unroot and destroy some plants; 
but a vigilant gardener and husbandman will prevent much damage. 

* The other cause of their digging deep ‘is frost, which they avoid, 
or it would kill them. I have found them in winter, in peat soil, 
two and three feet below the surface; and,in the hard frost of 
1794-5 (cutting deep trenches to separate grounds), I found moles 
several mornings, that had worked through and fallen into the 
trenches, frozen to death. , 

‘ Their simmer emersion is proved by the birds of prey: they 
destroy great numbers of moles. This year there were taken out of 
one kite’s nest twenty-two moles, and out of another fifteen, some 
of which were putrid; besides many frogs and unfledged birds. 

‘ The rapacity of the kites shews that they are destructive enemics 
to the moles, which, if moles are serviceable to man, should be 
known, that he may stay his arm. | 

‘ Moles are frequently found dead upon the grass in summer, with 
marks of having been bitten, as if to suck their blood, but with no 
part of their bodies consumed. This, I suppose, is done Pe wea- 
sels ; and the following (not very common) occurrence, which hap- 
pened in the summer of 1789, tends to prove it :— ' 

‘ A kite was observed rising from the ground with some prey, 
and instead of flying to an adjoining wood, he soared almost per- 
pendicularly. After remaining a short time stationary, he came 
gradually down, with his wings extended and motionless, and dropt 
very near the place from which he had risen. 

‘ Several persons who were near, and saw the flight and descent, 
ran immediately to the spot, and a weasel darted from the kite, 
which they found dead ; and they discovered, on examination, that 
the kite had been bit in the throat, and bled to death. Near it they 
found a dead mole, yet warm, which was bitten in the neck; and 
they concluded that the weasel had caused the death of both.’ 


P. 177. 


The last communication in this diyision is a very valuable 
ote, as it shows that a strong rich manure may be produced 
from lime and peat-earth. We would, however, advise the ex- 
periment to be repeated. 

In the class of chemistry, we find an account, from Mr. Bent- 
ham, of a method of keeping water sweet during long voyages, 
‘This gentleman’s idea is, in many = a a very correct one, 
that water is tainted by the wood. He proposes, therefore, to 
keep the water in tanks, made of tinned copper sheets, or ra- 
ther in wooden vessels lined with these ihecte, soldered so 
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nicely as to prevent the access of the water to the wood. ‘This 
method will, undoubtedly, be an effectual one; the tanks can 
be more conveniently stowed, and there is not so much danger 
of the water starting, as it sometignes does by the casks rolling. 
But as charrimg the staves on the inside is a precaution equally 
successful, it remains to be determined, whether the conye- 
niences stated are equal to the difference of expense. ‘The only 
other communigation in this class yespects the inspissated 
milk of lettuces, It seems, in one solitary instance, to have 
produced all the effects of opium, given jn about a double dose. 
It produces, however, its disagreeable effegts also. -Mr. Cast- 
wright supposes, that, if the juice of lettuces can be rendered 
valuable in this way, the vegetable may be afterwards useful 
for feeding hogs. : 

Mr. Sheldrake’s paper in the class of polite arts, though sub- 
servient to these, is chiefly chemical, and has, in substance, ap- 
peared in the former numbers. The principle of our author’s 
discovery is, that in drying oils there is a mucilaginous sub- 
stance, which separates spontancously; and that they act as 
such, by the mucilage rising to the surface, when employed in 
painting, and there hardening. _ Metallic calces, and every sub- 
stance which increases the drying power, increase the separa- 
tion of the mucilage alone, and injure the colours. Our au- 
thor substitutes amber and copal with success ; and the methods 
of dissolving these substances have been copied in our journal. 
Mr. Sheldrake’s observations on this subject, and his arguments 
to show that this was really the varnish employed by the 
painters of the Venetian school, if not perfectly satisfactory, 
render his opinion highly probable. 

Under the class of manufactures we find a very good com- 
mon paper, almost as good as is employed in, printing some of 
the German classics, prepared from a vegetable substance, 
which in Bengal is used for making coarse ‘bags, ropes, &c. 
It is called the paut plant. Of this there are two species, the 
corchorus olitorius and capsularis Linn. It certainly may be 
advantageously resorted to in the coarser papers3 but the price 
_of rags has now fallen, in consequence of the peace—though 
we mean not most remotely to insinuate that our continental 
neighbours are more ragged than ourselves. 

The root of the chicoree plant is employed in Germany as 
a substitute for coffee. It is the cichoreum intybus L. and is 
cultivated for that purpose. The cultivation and manufacture 
are described at length in the paper before us, but are not 
sufhiciently interesting to detain us. 

Under the head of mechanics is a very simple machine for 
raising water, by Mr. Serjeant: it is described and illustrated 
by a plate. This is followed by an account. of three whales 
struck by the gun-harpoon; but we see no evidence to provs 
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that they might not have been killed by the common'harpoon,~— 
Mrs. Besant’s improvement of the undershot wheel, chiefly 
adapted for back water, deserves the attention of mechanics; as 
possessing some advantages over the comnion wheel; and hav- 
ing greater powers of attion.—Mr. ‘Phillips received the gold 
medal for his improved method of driving cépper bolts into 
ships, without bending theni or splitting the heads: his methdd, 
as well as his punch and tubes, are particularly described.—A: 
description and plate is also inserted of Mr. Arkwright’s ma< 
chine for raising ore from: mines. ©» | . 

Mr. Evans has discovered a quarry of the burr-stone im 
Montgomeryshire, equal to the French burrs. It was found 
on the western confines of Montgomeryshire, bordering on 
Shropshire, about a mile and a half distant from the Severn, 
whence th: conveyarice is easy to-every part of the kingdom. 

Mr. Terry received the silver medal for his mill, caloulated for 
grinding hard substances, as bones, ashes, coffee, &c. A 
description and plate are annexed. ¢! 

The advantages of Mr. Bullock’s drawback-lock for house- 
doors—of which there are also a description and engraving— 
consist in the great facility with which the bolt shoots. Fhe 

gor, in falling fast, therefore, always catches with little noise; 
and it is very easily opened, viz. with oue-twenty-fourth part the 
torce necessary to open common locks of this kind. 

Mr. Gent’s crane, or machine for raising heavy weights, and 
ore from mines, has, a double advantage; viz. of making a 
perpendicular draft, and discharging the load without:any in-~ 
termediate space ; and, 2dly, of raising it to a sufficient height, 
0 as to place the article in a cart or’carriage. 

- Sir George Onesiphorus Paul’s communication, on the ven 
tilation of hospitals, is truly valuable, as equally simple and. in- 
senious.. It consists in communicating the ventilating funnels 
with the fire, and thus increasing their power by the rarefaction 
of the heat. Sir George’s ictter is however somewhat verbose. 
The real substance might be comprised in three pages... M..de 
Lafon’s account of the merits of his new.escapement for watches 
we cannot give in-shorter words than his own. 


¢ Having considered the perfection of chronometers to consist 
more in giving an equal oy get to the balance than to any other 

eneral cause, I present, in hopes of the approbation of the society,. 
3 model of a new escapement, which has not only the property of 
correcting the errors of the main-spring,-train of wheels, &c. and 
siving an equal power to the balance, but likewise the wheels are 
focked, without spring-work, perfectly safe from getting out of 
order, and are’ idgobed with less power than in any escapement I 
know, as the wheels do not bear against the locking with more than 
a tenth part of the whole pressure from the main-spripg; a cireum- 
stance I believe to be perfectly new. 
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‘ Although the giving an equal impulse to the balance has bees 
already most ingeniously done by Mr, Mudge, and by Mr. Haley 
(from whose great merit I would not wish to detract), yet the ex- 
treme difficulty and expense attending the first, and the very com. 
pound locking of the second, render them far from completing the 
desired perfection.” p.331. — 


In the department of colonies and trade, we find a valuable 
communication respecting the application of myrobalans, as a 
substitute for galls. ‘The astringent power of these nuts resides 
almost exclusively in the pulp; and they furnish all the dif- 
ferent shades of buffs, with different mordants. “There were 
many kinds of myrobalans formerly employed in the materia 
medica. That most useful, as a dying substance, is the phyl- 
Janthus emblica of Linnzus. 

Stick-lack has also furnished a very valuable lake, little in- 
ferior to cochineal. A very interesting account of. the insect, 
and the different manner of: separating the beautifully red fluid, 
is given in a letter from Dr. Bancroft. ‘The following extract 
deserves particular notice. 


¢ I had found, more than twelve years ago, that the ¢rue or natural 
colour of cochineal when given to wool by dying, with the common 
solution, or nitro-muriate of tin, which the dyers invariably employ 
for dying scarlet, was not a scarlet, but a bright rose colour, as 
N° I. of the samples which moe me! this paper; and that in the 
ustial process it only became a scarlet from the chemical action of: 
the acid of a considerable portion of tartar, which the dyers invari- 
ral use; though without knowing the particular effect resulting 

it, 

¢ N° II. is a sample of a very beautiful scarlet, dyed by the 
successor of the late Mr. Nash, in Gloucestershire, and like all true 
scarlets is a compound colour, of about three portions of the rose of 
N° I, and one portion of pure yellow; though in this instance the 
effect or colour results not from the addition of a foreign yellow, byt 
from such a conversion of the cochineal rose colour towards the yel- 
low as is equivalent to about one fourth of the whole, Reflecting 
on this fact, and considering the great difference in price between 
the colouring-matter of cuchinesl and that of the purest known 
yellows, I concluded that a great saving of expense might be ob- 
tained by employing the former without tartar, so as only to pro- 
duce that portion, which is necessary, of the rose colour, and super- 
adding a suitable portion of yellow from some of the cheaper yellow 
dying-drugs ; among which the quercitron-bark naturally occurred 
\ to me as producing, with the solutions of tin, one of the purest and 
brightest yellow colours; of which a sample may be seen at N° III. 
Upon this principle the sample N° IV. has been dyed; by first 
giving the cloth a yellow ground, with a suitable quantity of the 
usual olution, or nitro-muriate of tin, and of the quercitron-bark, 
and then superadding the cochineal rose colour, by dying it in the 
usual way with cochineal, and a like solution of tin as for a scarlet; 
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4aking care only to omit the tartar, which would otherwise have car- 
ried the colour so much farther towards. the yellow ue as to produce 


an aurora,’ P, 364. f 


The colour of lake is about one quarter of that of cochineal ; 
four pounds of the former being required to perform the office 
of one pound of the latter. 

- An account of the rewards bestowed by the society, and the 
list of the members,—which is much more extensive than ap- 
peared in the former publications,—conclude the volume. 
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Art. V.—General View of the Agriculture of the West Riding 
Yorkshire. Surveyed by Messrs. Rennie, Brown, and Shirreff, 
1793. With Observations on the Means of its Improvement, and 
additional Information since received. Drawn up for the Consi- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture and int Improvement, 
By Robert Brown. 8vo. 6s. sewed. Robinsons. 


OUR author will not find that the majority of farmers 
agree in every part of his eulogium on the Board of Agriculture; 
nor will critics, in general, admire the Wisdom of entrusting 
surveys to strangers. ‘To strangers, indeed, who are free from 
local prejudices, every custom will appear in a more new and 
striking light ; yet prejudices in favour of their own practice 
may, on the other hand, improperly bias their judgement. 
A great source of error however will be, that a stranger is on 
these occasions viewed with.a little jealousy and mistrust. Many 
will be cautious of giving information; and some, we fear, may 
mislead. A stranger cannot always appreciate his authorities; 
nor can he easily decide when discordant opinions—as, on agri- 
cultural subjects, such will often happen—are offered to him. 
Perhaps what was done in the survey of Lincolnshire—though 
we must still blame the rejection of Mr. Stone’s labours with- 
out haying assigned a reason—may be most advantageous; viz. 
after receiving the account. of a resident surveyor; a direction 
that the whole be re-examined by a man of knowledge and 
competent judgement. Had Mr. Rennie and. his companions 
enjoyed an anterior survey, they would have executed their task 
more successfully than they have done—the path before them 
being in this respect new and unexplored. 

western district is on the west and south of the other 
parts of county; bounded on the west chiefly by Lanca- 
shire; on the south by Nottingham and rete It is 
in itself a considerable county, containing more a million 
and a half of statute acres. © county, except on the east, in 
the neighbourhood of the Ouse, is high, and catches the clouds 
from the Atlantic in common with the mountains of West- 
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moreland ; but in a less degree ; the. average. quantity: of rain at 
Sheffield: being thirty-three inches: annually. The rivers are 
not large, but numerous, and generally navigable. * These, with 
_ Canals in many, different parts, render the conveyance of goods 

easy, and add greatly to the prosperity. of the county, Boag 


écope and exfent they afford to’its various manufactures,’ ‘Their 
coal, their iron, stone, and lead ores, are sources of considerable 
wealth. The manufactures of Sheffield are toa well known to 
enlarge on; and many similar establishments are highly flourish- 
ing. Within the last thirty years, also, the woollen manufac* 
ture has considerably increased in this part of the kingdom. 

The account of the ‘ tenures and state of property’ is very 
unsatisfactory; and indeed much of the information is so vague 
and inexplicit, that it might have been written in a_ garret 
in London, assisted by a tolerable map of the. county. -Under 
the head of farm-houses and offices, we have an account of lord 
Hawke’s farm, and some remarks, on what farms should be. 
The only information relative to Yorkshire is, that. the barns 
are too large, for that stacking is more advantageous than 
housing; and that the cottages are too few. ‘Fhe general’ apo- 
logy for the defect, that they. were strangers, we cannot admit; 
for why were strangers sent? ; ; 

‘The farms aré in general small; and this leads toa discus 
sion of the greater advantages arising from large or small farms. 
Our author is in favour of the larger divisions, : Respecting 
rent: they give very scanty information, and we should average 
it at about thirty-five shillings an acre. With respect to the 
poor, we: find:as little imstruction, and have rather a decla- 
mation against the poor-laws than an account of the proportion” 
of the tates... ‘The want of leases+-for the greater part of the 
Jand is let from:year to year, andthe tenant is subject to a re- 
moval at six months’ warning+-is justly reprobateds This cus< 
tom effectually:bhuts the door against every attempt to improve. 
The covenante'in the leases that exist do not appear to us | 
much more favourable :to amelioration. : 

Respecting the implements of husbandry, we find the Ro- 
theram plough particularly described, and have a copious eulogy 
on threshing machines, with ‘their history from the time of 
Moses. ‘The seventh chapter is on inclosing: and:we find much 
of this part of:the-eounty is inclosed, ‘ except common-fields 
and moors ;’ but that the inclosures are too’small: Almost the 
whole of the remaining pages are employed in defenee of in- 
closures.. We should be glad of information where the pas+ 
sage quoted from the great Linnzeus, in favour of inclosing, oc 
eurs. Every -part:of the paragraph translated is totally dif 
ferent from his style and the objects of his research. 

The land-is chiefly in grass, and tillage is not practised im its 
improved state. Fallowing is warmly commended, and, as uswal, 
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the author steps out of his way in the disquisition. The tota- 
tion of crops offers nothing very interesting. It is cramped in 
this district by injudicious tenures. Respecting the crops com- 
monly cultivated, we have little new information: of those not 
usually cultivated,’ we have some hints not very generally 
known. What relates to flax we shall transcribe. 


¢ This is a plant which has never been popular in Britain, and, not 
withstanding the premiums which have been so long bestowed upon. 
those who raised it, the quantity annually sown does not appear to 
he upon the increase; many parts of this island’are naturally fitted 
for producing it, and none more than that largé tract of ground, 
upon the banks of the Ouse, situated in this Riding. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Selby, a considerable quantity is dntually raised, and 
from the list of the claims given-in to the clerk of the peace, for the 
West Riding, it appeared that the parliamentary bounty was,elaimed, 
in the year 1793, for no less a quantity than 59,000 stones, Front 
our own experience (having formerly sown many acres with flax,) we 
can say with confidence, that, upon a proper soily no other crop will 
pay the farmer better than flax; and if due pains and attention are 
bestowed upon the pulling, watering and skutching, flax of as good 
a quality may be produced at home, as what is imported from Hol- 
land, or the Baltic. . 

© The produce of an‘aere of flax will be from 24’to 40 stone aver- 
dupois, after it is clean skutched. ‘This operatiofi is performed by 
the hand, in the West Riding;- there being no mills erected in that 
part of the country for this purpose. Some of the flax is allowed to 
stand for seed, which of course renders the flax of less value. 

‘ We have found inferior soils, such as new broken up muirs, as 
well fitted for raising seed as others of a better quality; and they 
have this advantage, that while the rent is but small, the trouble of 
weeding them is equally trifling. Besides, seed and flax ought never 
to be attempted together; when the former is intended, the ground 
ought to be sown much thinner, so as the plant may have sufliciest 
ait to fill the bolls; whereas, when the flax itself is considered as the 
object, it ought to be sown much thicker, to prevent it from forking, 
and becoming coarse; we believe a neglect of these things has con- 
tributed ‘to render this valuable and necessary plant not so profitable 
as might, from the public support bestowed upon it, have been ex- 
pected.” r, ror. 


Flax, however, has been generally considered as a crop which 
-impoverishes the land; and our author admits it to be a‘ scourge 
ing crop.” Licorice is one of the uncommon crops. It grows 
in sand, but is subject to be rotted from the wet, Woad is cules 
tivated, but seemingly in no great quantity. 

Though this is a feeding district, the chapter on grass contains 
little information of importance, and that on orchards and gardens 
still less. ‘The subject of woods and plantations is very pet 
discussed. Much oak and ash wood grow in this district, whi 
Crit. Rev. Vol.35. Fuly, 1802. U 
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are employed chiefly in ship-building, in the mines, and the ¢ol- 
lieries. In the West Riding there is much waste and. common 
land, and our author warmly recommends general inclosing. 
We have often said, that this practice should find its own level. 
Acts of inclosure should be facilitated, but not forced, lest the 
balance be disturbed too rapidly. 

Drainipg seems, on the whole, to be partially, and often im- 
perfectly, practised ; but, as usual, we meet with declamation, 
argument, and particular description, instead of real and general, 
information. Irrigation appears to be occasionally employed ; 
but, on this subject also, the account is vague and unsatisfactory. 
Paring and burning are discouraged by our author, except on 
heath lands or peat earth. What relates to manures is chiefly 
confined to dunging and liming. Some observations on the 
latter subject deserve notice, but admit not ofan extract. 
Warping 1s warmly recommended, and seems to be practised in 
the West Riding extensively, and with advantage. 

The observations on live stock are trite and trifling ; but the 
author recommends the employment of horses rather than of 
oxen, and enforces his arguments with judgement and pro- 
priety. They merit considerable attention.—Mr. Brown is very 
warm in his invectives against pigeons; perhaps with justice. 

Wages and provisi6ns are higher than we could expect, though 
still lower than in many other parts of the kingdom: the price 
of fuel is moderate. ‘The subject of political ceconomy effers 
nothing very interesting. ‘The author endeavours to show that 
the antiquity of the woollen manufacture is greater than has 
been in general supposed. The population of this district is 
considerable, and probably increasing. The miscellaneous ob- 
servations, and the obstacles to improvement, contain only some 
very trite and trifling remarks. ‘The means of improvement are 
of more consequence; but their. value is chiefly local. In 
reality, our surveyors have seen with glances so slight and incu- 
rious, that we trust very little to their remarks, and can pro- 
nounce this to be one of the most trifling unsatisfactory state- 
ments we have ever seen. ‘Lhe notes are equally vague and 
trivial, often advancing assertions the most inconsiderate, and — 
opposition the most unnecessary. 

No. 1 of the appendix contains extracts from the surveyor’s 
journal; and as the facts are here better compacted, it was 
to us much more satisfactory and instructive than the work, 
expanded under the many different chapters, and isolated 
among numerous declamations or extraneous disquisitions. 
No. 2 contains a short but good account of the vale of Skip- 
ton. No.3 is a letter from Mr. Payne, giving a history of 
the parish of Frickley near Doncaster, and of the adjoining one 
of South Kirkby. No. 4 is an extract of a letter from a farmer, 
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offering a short statement of the soil and husbandry in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pontefract. In his parish there have been no in- 
closing bills; and the poor-rates have immoderately increased. 
These two facts he connects as cause and effect; but we cannot 
admit them to be so without further proofs. 

The fifth number contains some very judicious remarks on 
‘the obstacles to improvement, and the means necessary for 
rectifying the practice of husbandry in the West. Riding.’ 
‘The writer of this paper opposes small farms, and we have lately 
adduced some arguments on the same side. We may take occa- 
sion to enlarge on the subject; and, when it is properly brought 
forward, we strongly suspect that the great body of evidence 
will be in favour of tarms, at least of moderate, if not of great 
extent—of perhaps from 150 to 200 acres each. 

The extracts from Mr. Parkinson’s correspondence show him 
to be an intelligent farmer, but offer nothing of importance suf- 
ficient to induce us to enlarge onthem. ‘The state of the waste 
lands affords a very unpleasing picture—of indolence, sordid 
avarice, or gross inattention: they amount, in Yorkshire only, 
to near 850,000 acres,—The observations on the size of live 
stock, by Mr. Day, of Doncaster, agree very nearly with our 
own opinion. What relates to oxen we shall transcribe. 


‘ I am much inclined to believe, that breeders in general are de- 
sirous of breeding their cattle of too great a size, which is neither 
for their own advantage, nor for that of the country in general. My 
opinion is, that oxen weighing from 40 to 60 stone, are the most 
useful to the consumer, and worth more per stone than greater 
weights. There are other advantages attending small cattle. There 
are many parts of England, where the land’ would just support cat- 
tle of from 80 to go stones, that would fatten, and consequently 
would bring to perfection, those of from 40 to 50 stone. This 
plainly shews that middling weights, are the most generally conve- 
nient, and consequently the most profitable to the grazier. Nor can 
I believe, that the smaller weights are so liable to diseases, being in 
general hardier; but if they should happen to die, the loss of an ox 
of 40 stone weight is not so much felt as one of a larger size. Smaller 
animals also, are in general quicker feeders, where the shape of 
the animal is attended to. There is no sort of breed, that, on the 
whole, I am fonder of, than the Galloway scot, as the beef is of very 
good iy and their size is well calculated for genetal consumpe 
tion. I beg leave to add, that of all the signs of a good feeder, there 
is none I prefer to that of having a small head. It is rare indeed to 


see a large coarse-headed animal a good thriver.” Pp. 74, Appendix. 


Sheep should not, he thinks, exceed from fourteen to twenty 
pounds per quarter; and he remarks, what we know to be 
true, that six fleeces of the smaller sheep will be more valuable 


than four of the larger. 
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The ninth number contains an account of the different town- 
ships in the wapentake of Claro; and the tenth (misprinted 
cighth), statistical imformation respecting different parishes. 
These two numbers afford some valuable facts; but they are of 
local importance only. ‘The eleventh number, the last, gives us 
a statistical account of the parish of Drax, on which we need 
not enlarge. 
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Art. VI.—History of the Rebellion in Ireland, in the Year 1798, 
{s'e. containing an impartial Account of the Proceedings of the 
Trish Revolutionists, from the Year 1782 till the Suppression of 
the Rebellion. With an Appendix to illustrate some Facts. By 
the Rev.. James Gordon, Rector of Killegny, Fc. tawenty- 
jive Years an Inhabitant of the County of Wexford. 8v0. 8s. 
Beards. Hurst. 180. 


‘THIS work appears to have been printed in Ireland, and is 


‘a decent and interesting account of the recent commotions. 


There is no preface or introduction of any kind; and the nar- 
rative is continued without subdivision—a plan which we can- 
not recommend. There is, however, a tolerable index. 

The author traces the progress of the rebellion from the 
year 1782, when, by the exertions of the Irish volunteers, the 
legislature of the sister kingdom became m some measure inde- 
pendent. Mr. Gordon is little capable of profound and exten- 
sive views; else he might, with a steady and rapid pencil, have 
delineated the destinies of Ireland from the commencement of 
the English conquest. He might have explained the singular 
character of the native race, whe are certainly marked by a pe- 
culiar stubborn obliquity of intellect, and by a train of ‘ideas 
very remote from those of industrious and civilised nations. If 
any benefit be conferred, they argue from their own sensations; 
whence they conclude that it must proceed either from fear, or 
some design of assuming a future advantage. If you ask an 
Irish peasant, whether it will rain to-morrow? ke hesitates a 
long time, and summons up his whole wisdom to diving 
what can be your object in asking such a question. You are 
examined whither you intend to go, and what business you 
mean to transact; Se your design appears so profound te his 


bewildered ideas, that you are answered in a very doubtful and 
irregular manner, ‘This zig-zag oddity of apprehension 
branches out into many subdivisions, and often produces an 
equal eccentricity of conduct. In these observations we do 
little more tharr repeat those of a medical gentleman, a native 
of Ireland, who had a considerable estate im the western* parts, 
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and was intimately conversant with the character of the frish 
peasantry. He always ridiculed the idea of any concession 
whatever; and used to say, that, if Ireland were resigned to the 
natives, they would insist upon the cofplete possession of 
England and the East-Indies. As an example in point, he 
mentioned, that, having abated one-third of the rent to an 
Irish tenant in consideration of some losses he had sus- 
tained, the tenant went home and told his relations—‘ Arrah, 
our landlord is afraid of us: in future I shall only pay him 
one-quarter.’ 

This singularity of character equally surprised and disgusted 
the French invaders; and their officers loudly swore that the 
would never again visit such a country. As it seems to venich 
when the Irish are transplanted to other regions, and ‘become 
mingled-with other nations, emigrations cannot be greatly re- 
gretted. But, as it pessibly might be cured by education, par- 
ticularly of the mathematical kind, it is most deeply to be la- 
mented that the English, many centuries ago, did not intro- 
duce an universal system of education, by parochial and other 
schools, as was wisely ordered by the Scottish government with 
regard to the Highlanders, whose quict and contented charac- 
ter forms a striking contrast. It may indeed be aflirmed, with- 
out any degree of rashness or presumption, that the Irish com- 
motions were as unavoidable a consequence of the want of at- 
tention to this grand and radical object, as the’vices of an un- 
educated or neglected son are to an improvident parent. 

Having premised these reflexions, arising from a warm and 
patriotic regard for the United Kingdoms, we return to Mr. 
Gordon’s narrative; from which we shall be contented with 
offering a few extracts for the amusement of our readers, as 
the general series of facts is trivial and well known; and there 
is nothing in the arrangement or style to challenge particular 
observation. He informs us (p. ro) that a petition of the irish 
catholics in 1792, fraught with gross misrepresentations, was 
presented to his majesty through ‘ the influence of Edmund 
Burke, a most determined champion of the Roman-catholic 
church, though a protestant in external profession.’ In p 13, 
we are told that earl Fitzwilliam, a disciple of Burke, was a 
warm friend of the Romanists. | 

The view of the organisation of the United Irishmen is in- 
teresting. 


‘ The association consisted of a multitude of societies, linked 
closely together, and ascending in gradation, like the component 
arts of a pyramid or cone, to a common apex or point of union,— 
he lowest or simple societies consisted each originally of thirty-six, 
afterwards at most of only twelve men, as nearly as possible of the 
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same neighbourhood, that they might be mutually under the in- 
spection one of another. Ain assembly of five secretaries, severally 
elected by five simple societies, formed a lower baronial committee, 
which had the immediate superin:endence and management of these 
five societies. 'Ten delegates, elected one from each of ten lower 
baronial, composed an upper’ baronial committee, which in like 
manner directed the business of these ten lower committees. With 
the same superintendance over their constituent assemblies, delegates 
from the upper baronial, one deputed from each, formed mm the 
counties, county committees, and in populous towns, district com- 
mittees; and the provincial committees, one for each of the four 
provinces, were composed of delegates from the district and county 
committees, two from each, sometimes three, when the extent and 
population of the district seemed to require a more numerous repre- 
sentation. ‘The supreme and uncontrouled command of the whole 
association was committed to a general executive directory, com- 

osed of five persons, unknown to all excepting the four secretaries 
of the provincial committees; for they were elected by ballot in 
these committees, the secretaries of which alone examined the bal- 
lots, and notitied the election to none except the persons themselves 
on'whom it fell. The orders of this hidden directing power were 
conveyed through the whole organised body by not easily discover- 


able chains of communication. By one member only of the direc- 


tory were carried the mandates to one member of each provincial 
committee, by the latter severally to the secretaries of the district 
and county committees in the province, by these secretaries to those 
of the upper baronials, and thus downward through the lower baro- 
nial to the simple societies. 

* The military organisation was grafted on the civil of this artfully 
framed union. The secretary of each of the simple societies was its 
non-commissioned officer, serjeant, or corporal; the delegate of five 
simple societies to a lower baronial committee was commonly captain 
over these five, that is, of a company of sixty men: and the delegate 
of ten lower baronial to an upper or district committee, was gene- 
rally colonel, or commander of a battalion of six hundred men, com- 
posed of the fifty simple societies under the superintendence of this 
upper committee. Out of three persons, whose names were trans- 
mitted for that purpose from the colonels of each county to the di- 
rectory, one was appointed by this executive body to act as adju- 
tant-general of that county, to receive and communicate all military 
orders from the head of the union to the officers under his jurisdic- 
tion.—To complete the scheme of warlike preparation, a military 
committee, instituted in the beginning of the year 1798, and ap- 
pointed by the directory, had its task assigned to contrive plans for 
the direction of the national force, either for the purposes off unaided 
rebellion, or co-operation with an invading French army, as occasion 
should require, Orders were issued that the members of the union 
should furnish them elves, where their circumstances allowed it, 
with fire-arms, where not, with pikes. To form a pecuniary fund 
for the various expences of this great revolutionary machine, 
monthly subscriptions, acording to the zeal and ability of the sub- 
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seribers, were collected in the several societies, and treasurers ap- 
pointed by Suffrage for their collection and disbursement. 

‘ From this fund were supplied the démands of the emissaries com- 
misioned to extend the union. Of these considerable numbers were 
dispatched into the southern and western counties, in the beginning, 
anf course of 1797, where, though many had been sworn into the 
union, little progress for the effectual promotion of the system had 
been made before the autumn of 1796; and so little was made for 
some time after, that in May, 1797, at the eve of an intended in- 
surrection, the strength of the association lay, exclusively of Ulster, 
chiefly in the metropolis and the neighbouring counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, Meath, Westmeath, and King’s county. This body of 


political missioners received instructions to work on the passions, 


the maa and feelings of those to whom they should address 


themselves.’ p. 26. 


The Orangemen appear to have originated in Armagh, being 
protestants who united to defend their property against the 
Romanists. Our author (p. 56) justly blames the burning of 
houses by the British troops at the beginning of the commo- 
tions; because that severity spread desperation among many 
classes of men, who, having nothing to lose, became the most 
violent actors in the insurrection. | 


' ¢ The attack of Prosperous, a small town in the county of Kil. 


dare, intended for a’ seat of cotton manufactures, seventeen miles 
distant from Dublin, was made an hour after midnight, on the night 
of the 23d, or morning of the 24th, by a large body of men, sup- 
posed to be conducted by John Esmond, a Romish gentleman, first 
heutenant of a troop of yeoman cavalry. The small garrison was 
assailed by surprise. ‘The barrack was fired, and twenty-eight of 
the city of Cork militia, with their commander, captain Swayne, 
perished in the flames, and by the pikes of the enemy. Nine men 
also of a Welch regiment of cavalry, styled Ancient Britons, were 
slaughtered in the houses where they had been billeted, and five were 
made prisoners. Many of the perpetrators of this atrocious butchery 
were, by the trembling loyalist inhabitants, recognised to be the 
same who on the preceding day had surrendered to captain Swayne, 
and, in the presence of a Romish priest, had expressed the deepest 
contrition for having engaged in the conspiracy of United Irish, 
and made most solemn promises of future loyalty—a melancholy in- 
stance of dissimulation, practised elsewhere in similar circumstances! 
Here, as in all other places where the insurgents had success, in the 
early part of the rebellion, while their hopes were high, a tumultu- 
ous and frantic exultation took place, with congratulations of Naas 
and Dublin being in the possession of their associates; the convey- 
ance of such false intelligence, to inspirit their followers, being a 
part of the policy almost constantly practised by the leaders of the 
revolt. Loud shouts were heard, especially tom a multitude of 
women, who always followed the men on such occasions, of down 
with ihe Orungemen 1 and, which marked the object of ineurrection 
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at.its very commencement in the minds of the common people, down 
_ with the heretics! They accordingly murdered with deliberate cere- 
mony, and mangled their bodies in a horrid manner, two gentlemen 
of the names of Stamer and Brewer, and an old man who had been 
Serjeant in the king’s army, That a slaughter of the remaining 
protestant inhabitants would have been perpetrated, is highly pro- 
bable, if it had not been prevented by the approach of a body of 
troops, through fear of whom the rebels fied. Richard Grif- 
fith, esq. with part of his troop of yeoman cavalry, and forty 
of the Armagh militia, who had repulsed the assailants _ at. 
Claine, pursued them almost to Prosperous, three miles distant, 
which caused much terror to the rebels in possession of that 
town.’ P.72. 


Though Mr. Gordon may be reasonably supposed to be 
biassed in favour of that church of which he is a member, yet, 
upon a careful perusal of his work, we find many unaffected 
proofs of impartiality. We are therefore inclined to credit 
this part of the narrative, and, in consequence, to infer. that 
the catholics really intended to avail themselves of the pre- 
tence of general ireedom to seize the supreme authority— 
and that their toleration would have been, at least, question- 


able. 
‘ Discouraged by defeats, many of. the rebels began to wish for 


leave to retire in safety to their homes, and resume their peaceful 
occupations. Of this a remarkable instance occurred on the 28th, 
and another on the 31st of May. Lieutenant-general Dundas, who 
had, in the afternoon of the 24th, defeated a rebel force near Kil. 
cullen, and relieved that little town, received on the 28th, at his 
quarters at Naas, by Thomas Kelly, esq.’ a magistrate, a message 
from a rebel chief named Perkins, who was then at the head of 
about two thousand men, posted on an eminence called Knockawlin- 
hill, on the border of the Curragh of Kildare, a beautiful plain, 
used as a race-course, twenty-two miles south-westward of the me- 
tropolis. The purport of this message was, that Perkins’s men 
should surrender their arms, on condition of their being permitted to 
retire unmolested to their habitations, and of the liberation of Per- 
kins’s brother from the jail of Naas. The general, having sent a 
messenger for advice to Dublin castle, and received permission, as- 
sented to the terms, and, approaching the post of Knockawlin on 
the 31st, received the personal surrendry of Perkins and a few of his 
associates; the rest dispersing homeward in all directions with shouts 
of joy, and leaving thirteen cart-loads of pikes behind. 

‘ This disposition to surrender, which good policy would have 
encouraged among the insurgents, was blasted three days after by 
military ardour, which, when it.eludes the salutary restraints of 
discipline, and is exerted against an unresisting object, ceases to be 
laudable. Major-general sir James Duff, who had made a rapid 
march from Limerick with six hundred men, to open the communi- 
cation of the metropolis with that quarter, received intelligence of 4 
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large body of menassembled at a place called Gibbit-rath, on the 
Curragh, for the purpose of surrendry, to which they had been ad- 
mitted by general Dundas, Unfortunately, as the troops advanced 
near the insurgents to receive their surrendered weapons, one of the 
latter, foolishly swearing that he would not deliver his gun others 
wise than empty, discharged it with the muzzle upwards. The 
soldiers instantly, pretending to consider this as an act of hostility, 
fired on the unresisting Multitude, who fled with the utmost preci- 
pitation, and were pursued with slaughter by a company of fencible 
cavalry, denominated Lord Jocelyn’s fox-hunters. Above two hun, 
dred of the insurgents fell upon this occasion, and a far greater num- 
ber would sae ated their fate, if a retreat had not been sounded 
with all possible dispatch, agreeably to the instructions of general 
Dundas, who had sent an express from his quarters at Kilcullen to 
prevent such an accident. In the public prints this body of insur- 

ents is asserted to have assembled br the purpose of battle, and to 

ave actually fired on the troops; but the truth ought to be related 
without respect of persons or party. The affair is well known to 
have been otherwise; and the rebels were crowded in a place 
neither fit for defence nor escape—a wide plain without hedge, 
ditch, or bog, quite contrary to their constantly practised modes of 
warfare. 

‘ This eagerness of the soldiery for the slaughter of unresisting 
rebels, was often fatal to loyalists; for frequently some of the latter 
were prisoners with the former, and being found among them by 
the troops, were not always distinguished from them. A remark- 
able instance, in the march of this army, was on the point of having 
place in the melancholy catalogue which might be authentically 
formed. A protestant clergyman of an amiable character, Mr. Wil- 
liamson of Kildare, who had fallen into the hands of the insurgents, 
and been saved from slaughter by the humanity of a Roman-catholic 
priest, was, as having been spared by the rebels, deemed a rebel by 
the soldiery, who were proceeding instantly to hang him, when they 
were in a critical moment prevented by the interference of his brother. 


in-law, colonel Sankey.’ r. 83. 





¢.On the morning of the 23d of May, a labouring man, named 
Dennis M*Daniel, came to my house, with looks of the utmost con- 
sternation and dismay,, and confessed to me that he had taken the 
United Irishman’s oath, and had paid for a pike with which he had 
not yet been furnished, nineteen pence halfpenny, to one Kilty a 
smith, who had administered the oath to him and many others, 
While I sent my eldest son, who was a lieutenant of Yeomanry, to 
arrest Kilty, I exhorted M‘Daniel to surrender himself to a magi- 
strate and make his confession ; but this he positively refused, saying 
that he should in that case be lashed to make him produce a pike 
which he had not, and to confess what he knew not. I then ade > 
vised him, as the only alternative, to remain quietly at home, proe 
mising, that, if he should be arrested on the information of others, 
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I would represent his case to the magistrates. He took my advice, 
but the fear of arrest and lashing had so taken possession of his 
thoughts, that he could neither eat nor sleep, and on the morning 
of the 25th, he fell on his face and expired in a little grove near my 
house.’ p. 88. 


From p.113, we learn that such is the hardy constitution of 
the Irish peasantry, that it was difficult to kill them; and the 
number who recovered from desperate wounds greatly surprised 
the author. 

The most sanguinary conflict, in what was called the croppy 
war, was fought near Rises, by the rebels under Harvey, and 
the British troops under major-general Johnson. 


‘ Though this was doubtless the most bloody battle of the croppy 
war, I am not convinced that the loss of the assailants amounted to 
three thousand, or even two thirds of that number. That of the 
royal army in killed, wounded, and missing, was acknowledged to 
be two hundred and thirty, of whom ninety lay dead on the scene 
of action. This army, before the battle, had consisted of about 
twelve hundred men.—The rebels left behind them in their retreat 
fourteen swivel guns, and four cannon on ship-carriages. An artil- 
lery man of the royal army, a prisoner of the rebels, had been ap- 
pointed to the management of one of those canon, with menaces of 
instant death if he should not level right—and death he instantly 
found for aiming high. The fight had been so irregularly maintain- 
ed by the rebel forces, that beside the neglect of their original plan, 
probably not half, or even a fourth part of their number, (supposed 
to be near twenty thousand) ever descended from Corbet-hill to 
share the danger; and many in the beginning of the action fled to 
their homes, and were, some hours before the decision of the com- 
bat, giving a fancied narration of the success of the day. 

¢ The alliance of cowardice with cruelty cannot perhaps be more 
strongly exemplified than in some of this day’s transactions. Some 
run-away rebels, who had not dared to hazard their persons in the 
battle, turned their fury against objects equally void of criminality 
as incapable of resistance. Beside the massacre of three protestant 
men, who had fought courageously on the side of the rebels against 
the king’s forces, they committed an act of such atrocity as requires 
no comment :—At the house of Scullabogue, the property of a 
Mr. King, at the foot of Carrickburn-mountain, had been left, 
when the rebel army marched to Corbet-hill, above two hundred 
protestant prisoners of both sexes and all ages, under a guard com- 
manded by John Murphy, of Loghnagheer. The runaways, de- 
claring that the royal army in Ross were shooting all the prisoners, 
and butchering the catholics who had fallen into their hands, feigned 
an order from Harvey for the execution of those at Scullabogue. 
This order, which Harvey himself, a protestant and a man of hu- 
manity, was utterly incapable of giving, Murphy is said to have re- 
sisted—but his resistance was vain, Thirty-seven were shot and 
piked at the hall-door ; and the rest, a hundred and eighty-four in 
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number, crammed into a barn, were burned alive—the roof bein 
fired, and straw thrown into the flames to feed the conflagration. i 
have conversed with some respectable men who viewed the scene of 
this diabolical action on the following day, and who were struck 
with inexpressible horrors at the sight. Father John Shallow, Ro- 
man-catholic priest of Adamstown, has been charged by some with 
being concerned in, or approving of this horrid business; but from 
the affidavits of three protestants which I have read, and other 
pent. I am decidedly inclined to think the charge not well 
ounded. Another priest is on more probable grounds considered 
by some as the chief instigator of this horrible deed—whose name I 
forhear to mention, lest he may possibly be innocent, and I should 
unjustly bring odium onhim. A few Romanists, according to some 
accounts fifteen in number, one of whom was Father Shallow’s 
clerk, had been, partly by mistake or inadvertence, partly from ob- 
noxious circumstances in ‘the unfortunate objects, inclosed in the 
barn with the protestants, and by the precipitancy of the murderers 
shared the same fate.’ P. 120, 





‘ The rebels, who after the defeat of Walpole’s army on the 4th 
of June, had wasted their time in burning the town of Carnew, 
in trials of ‘prisoners for Orangemen, the plundering of houses, 
und other acts of like nature, at length collected their force at 
Gorey, and advanced to attack Arklow on the gth, the only day 
in which that post had been prepared for defence. Their number 
probably amounted to twenty-seven thousand, of whom near five 
thousand were armed with guns, the rest with pikes, which gave 
them in some points of view the appearance of a moving forest, and 
they were furnished with three serviceable pieces of artillery. The 
troops posted for the defence of this, at that time, most important 
station, consisted of sixteen hundred men, including yeomen, sup- 
plementary men, and those of the artillery. ‘Twhe rebels attacked 
the town on all sides, except that which is washed by the river, The 
approach of that column, which advanced by the sea shore, was so 
rapid, that the picket guard of yeoman cavalry stationed in that 
quarter was in extreme danger, a party of the rebels having entered 
and fired what is called the fishery, a part of the town on that side, 
composed of thatched cabins, before they could effect their escape, 
so that they were obliged to gallop through the flames while the 
main body of this rebel column was at their heels. So great was the 
terror of this troop of yeomen that most of them stopped not their 
flight till they had crossed the river, swimming their horses, in great 
peril of drowning, across that broad stream. The farther progress 
of the assailants was prevented by the charge of the regular ca- 
valry, supported by the fire of the infantry, who had been formed 
for the defence of the town, in a line composed of three regiments, 
with their battalion artillery, those of the Armagh and Cavan 
militia, and the Durham fencibles. The ‘main effort of the rebels, 
who commenced the attack near four o'clock in the evening, 
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was directed against the station of the Durham, whose lire 
extended through the field in front of the town to the road leading 
from Gorey. ; 

‘ As the rebels poured their fire from the shelter of ditches, so 
that the opposite fire of the soldiery had no effect, colonel Skerret, 
the second in command, to whom major-general Needham, the first 
in command, had wisely given discretionary orders to make the best 
use of his abilities and professional skill, commanded his men to 
stand with ordered arms, their left wing covered by a breast-work, 
until the enemy leaving their cover should advance to an open at- 
tack. This open attack was made three times in most formidable 
force, the assailants rushing within a few yards of the cannons’ 
mouths ; but they were received with so close and effective_a fire, 
that they were repulsed with great slaughter in every attempt. 
The Durhams were not only exposed to the fire of the enemy’s 
small arms, but were also galled by their cannon. A piece of these, 
directed at first much too high, designedly by-a soldier, taken pri- 
soner by the rebels, of the name of Shepherd, appointed to manage 
the gun, was afterwards levelled so by Esmond Kyan, a rebel chief, 
that it broke the carriage of one of the battalion guns, and obliged 
the left wing of the regiment to shift its ground, by advancing 
twenty paces, to avoid being enfiladed by the shot. One of the 
balls carried away the whole belly of a soldier, who yet lived some 
minutes in that miserable condition, extended on the ground, and 
stretching forth his hands to his associates. Whatever talents gene- 
yal Needham may have possessed as a leader, of which I think it 
uot necessary to give my opinion, he displayed for some time the 
courage of a soldier, riding from post to post exposed to the enemy’s 
fire. He, however, at last, began to talk of a retreat. The rego- 
lution of colonel Skerret, on that occasion, saved Arklow, and, in 


: my opinion, the apr dogs His reply to the general, when address- 


ed on the subject of a retreat, was in words to this efféct. “ We 
cannot hope for victory otherwise than by preserving our ranks: if 
we break, all is lost; and from the spirit which I have seen display- 
ed at this awful crisis by the Durham regiment, I can never bear 
the idea of its giving ground.”’——By this magnanimous answer of the 
colonel, which had the full approbation of lieutenant-colonel Bain- 
bridge and the other officers, the general was diverted some time 
from his scheme of a retreat, and in that time the business was de- 
cided by the retreat of the rebels, who retired in despair, when frus- 
trated in their most furious assault, in which Father Michael Murphy, 
priest of Ballycannoo, was killed by a cannon-shot, within thirty 
yards of the Durham line, while he was leading his people to the 
attack. This priest had been supposed by the more ignorant of his 
followers to be invulnerable by bullets or any other kind of weapon ; 
to confirm them in which belief he frequently shewed them musket 
balls, which he said he caught in his hands as they flew from the 
guns of the enemy. Though I was well acquainted with the ex- 
treme credulity of the lower classes of my Romanist countrymen, I 
could not give credit to this account until I found it confirmed be- 
yond a doubt by various concurring testimonies. The same divine 
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Protection was believed to be possessed by Father Johny. the famous — 


fanatic already mentioned. 
‘ This battle, though not altogether the most bloody, was per- 


haps the most important of this war, since it probably decided the 
fate of Ireland. As the rebels were not pursued, for @ pursuit 
would have been very hazardous, particularly near the close of the 
evening, which was the time of their retreat, they carried away most 
of their wounded, so that their less could not be ascertained, but 
may have amounted to three or four hundred. The loss of the 
Durham regiment, out of three hundred and sixty men, of which 
it consisted, was twenty privates killed and wounded, One of its 
officers only received a hurt, captain Holmes of the erurn coms 
pany, the corner of whose eye was grazed by a musket-ball, which 
caused an effusion of blood and a most excruciating pain. This he 
supported with surprising fortitude, remaining at his post, and con+ 
tinuing to perform his duty. The loss of men sustained by the rest 
of the army I could not accurately learn; but it was very small, 
much less than might have been expected; for though the weight 
of the combat lay on the Durhams, the action was every where 
warm, and the defence bravely maintained.’ Pp. 128. 


We shall not dwell on the detestable massacre at Wexford, 
nor on other shocking circumstances of this commotion, with 
which the public ear has for a long time been repeatedly dis- 
gusted ; and our extracts having already rather exceeded the 
proposed measure, we shall only indicate one or two striking 
passages. Few rebels were spared (p. 187) who could be 
proved to have saved a loyalist or his property—this humanity 
being considered as a proof of influence. ‘The author hesitates, 
however, to believe that the report of this measure proceeded 
from policy; and that the insurgents were represented as ex- 
hibiting no humanity, in order to render their cause universally 
odious. ‘The Hessians (p. 197) exceeded the other troops in 
depredation, and actually destroyed many loyalists, till the arri- 
val of the marquis of Huntley and his Highlanders introduced 
a different scene of order, justice, and mercy: Mr. Gordon 
conjectures (p. 203) that Ireland sustained damage by these 
commotions to the amount of two millions sterling. He ob- 
serves (p. 218) that those who were most scrupulously ob- 
servant of the. catholic religion and ceremonies were uniform- 
ly the most addicted to cruelty and murder; while the bullies 
of the country, at fairs and other pacific meetings, were uni- 
formly the greatest cowards in the field. 

The account of the French expedition, under Humbert, ap- 

ears to be related with clearness and precision ; and our author 
is largely indebted to the Narrative of the Bishop of Killala, who 
records the assertion of Charost, that no consideration should 

revail on him again to trust himself to such a horde of savages 
as the Irish. ‘The importance of the following remarks com- 
mands their insertion. 
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¢ Much work indeed is left for the imperial parliament, to attach 
the mass of the Irish peasantry to the constitution. This cannot be 
effected so long as the peasants are physically miserable. In my 
humble opinion, those taxes ought to be abolished which fall heavily 
on this description of men. Since the rents of lands, which are in 
eke dreadfully severe on the Irish peasants, cannot be limited by 
aw, long tenures ought to be enacted, which might encourage them 
to improve their grounds, so as to rise into a more comfortable con- 
dition, and augment at the same time the national riches. I should 
also wish a fair and equitable commutation of tithes, or such modifi- 
cation of them as would relieve the industrious cultivator, by obliging 
the lazy grazier, and the idle esquire, to bear a just proportion 
of the burthen. ‘These hints may appear presumptuous from an ob- 
scure individual ; but I conceive it to be the duty of every writer, 
who on reflexion is strongly biassed in favour of the utility of a 
measute for the welfare of his country, to give his opinion freely to 
the public. That some defects must have existed in the system 
might, I should think, appear from the disturbances which have 
had place at several times among the peasants of Ireland; as the 
openy yet almost bloodless insurrection of men styling themselves 
Hearts of Oak, in the year 1763, in the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, 
and Derry— men of al sects of religion indiscriminately ; the more 
bloody insurrection of the Hearts of Steel, ten years afterwards, in 
the counties of Antrim and Derry, mostly protestants, irritated to 
violence by exactions of rents and fines of leases on the estate of the 
earl of Donegal ; and the nocturnal outrages committed many years 
in the south by the /’hiteboys, particularly in the counties of Tip- 
perary and Kilkenny. Neither is emigration to America, from an 
island which could easily maintain double the number of its present 
inhabitants by a due cultivation and improvement of its lands, a 
very favourable symptom. What revenue might Ireland contribute 
for the support of the British power under proper encouragements 
of industry, when under many discouragements her annual revenue 
to the crown has risen from less than ten thousand pounds, in the 
fourteenth century, to near six millions, or six hundred fold, at 


the close of the eighteenth? Pp. 297. 


The appendix contains several papers, letters, trials, &c. 
Of these documents, one of the most striking is a letter from 
Harvey, when at the head of the insurgents, declaring his utter 
inability of acting according to his own intentions. 
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Axr. VII.—Monument pe You, ou la plus ancienne Inseription a 


la CHine ; suivie de trente-deux Formes d’anciens Caractdres 
Cuinots, avec quelques Remarques sur cette Inscription et sur cet 
Caractéres, par JosEPH Hacer. A Paris, chez Treuttel’ et 
Wirtz, Libraires.. De P Imprimerie de Pierre Didot ? Ainé, 
au Louvre. An X. 1802. 


The Monument of Yu, or most ancient Inscription of China; to 
which are annexed thirty-two Forms of ancient Chinese Charace 
ters, with Remarks on the Inscription and them, by Foseph Hager, 
xc. Folio, 1/. 18s. Boards. Imported by Payne and Mack- 
inlay. 


Dr. Hager, in his introduction to the Elementary Characters 
of the Chinese *, printed last year in London, having inserted, as 
both pertinent to his subject, and also as a singular curiosity, 
this inscription, which had never been published in Europe, 
nor even been seen by M. Cibot, was anxious to ascertain how 
far the authenticity of the work printed at Japan might be re- 
lied on, respecting the characters in question. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he arrived at Paris, and betaken himself to his des- 
tined appointment, than he was agreeably surprised by a manu- 
script of t the late Father Amiot. ‘This manuscript he found to 
contain not only the same inscription largely and beautifully 
penciled in China, but, what was still more interesting, these 
identical characters, impossible for any European to decipher, 
translated by Chinese antiquaries into others of modern use, and 
explained by Amiot himself in the French language. 

As this monument of Asiatic paleography may, from its an- 
tiquity, vie with the Amyclxan, Sigzan, or Eugubine inscrip- 
tions ; those on the caverns of India, the obelisks of Egypt, or the 
bricks of Babylon; Dr. Hager conceived he should gratify the 
public by communicating an accurate representation both of it, 
and the inscription, painted on cloth, from the original at Si-gan- 
feu, by a native of the country, and sent to be preserved 
among the manuscripts of France. To these, the ancient 
characters ascribed to Yw, and sculptured on stones deposited in 
the Imperial College at Pekin, are annexed for the purpose of 
comparison. ‘These characters have been taken from a collec- 
tion of Chinese writings, used in the different ages of the 
monarchy, and still kept in the same college, a beautiful copy 
of which is in the national library of France. In addition to 
these, are subjoined thirty-two forms of other ancient characters, 


from tombs, marbles, seals, coins, tablets of bamboo, stone- 


drums, metal vases, clocks, and other ancient works of China, 
published at Pekin by the order of the emperor Kien-long. 
These thirty forms are found in a work of extreme scarcity in 
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* See Crit. Rev. New Arr. vol. 2 » p- 361, 
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China itself, the only copy of which, that hath crossed the seas, 
belongs also to the national library. 

The frontispiece to this volume exhibits mime ancient Chinese | 
vases, which the editor found in the Han, or sixth cover of the 
San-tsat-tou, an encyclopedic work of the Chinese. By Yu, the 
author of this monument, these niné vessels were cast m metal, 
upon which he caused to be engraved a several description of 
the nine provinces which constituted the Chinese empire. The 
nine circlets on the back of the tortoise placed above the vases 
have been ever regarded as a sacred number from the time the 
mysterious tortoise appeared to Yu. On a second frontispiece 
are engraven, in various attitudes, dragons, the well-known at- 
tributes of the emperors of China, ds the eagle is of the Ger- 
man empire, or the lion of England. ‘These dragons have five 
claws on each foot, to distinguish them from the Japanese, 
which have but three. At the top is an upright oval, to which 
two of these dragons are supporters, inscribed with the charac- 
ters You-tchi, which signify dy order of the emperor, and are pre 
fixed to all works published by his authority. ‘The other 
characters in both frontispieces are ancient, and of the same 
import as tlie modern characters on the half titles; viz. those on 
the first signifying the Monument of Yu; and, on the second, 
Ancient Characters. 

The history of the monument is as follows. In the 61st 
year of the reign of Yao, there happened so great and general a 
deluge in the empire of China, that the Yellow River, sur- 
mounting its banks, was confounded with the waters of two 
others, and, overwhelming the plains, became, as it were, a vast 
sea; insomuch that the hills were covered; it surpassed the 
mountains; and appeared to extend to the clouds. ‘The evils 
which this deluge occasioned exceeded the powers of descrip- 
tion; the chief necessaries of life were wanted, the people were 
reduced to misery, and the sovereign was overcome by dejection. 

Nine years had thus passed in calamity, when Yw was selected 
to rescue the nation from its suffering. ‘Though young, he soon 
displayed his extraordinary talents, which the annals of this 
vast empire are ample in describing.. ‘They represent Yu as an 
excellent geometer and mathematician, a distinguished natura: 
list, geographer, and financier 5 eminent beyond all others in po~. 
litical science, and possessed f genius unrivaled. 

_Uniting valour and perseverance to prudence and wisdom, 
Yu contented not himself with restoring quiet and plenty 
within, but established order without, chastised the % ao-miao,* 
engaged the San-miao to a voluntary submission, reduced “the 
country of Lo-kowe to obedience, and received as tributaries the 
people of Chouechen. 


In rendering such serwces to the empire, Y% not only merited 
\ 
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the title of great, but opened for himself a way to the throne. 
—From this brief statement of his history, the inscription of 
Yx is entitled to particular notice. In China, the literati regard 
it as the most ancient in their country, whether it were con- 
temporary with 2Yw (that is, of above four thousand years’ 
standing), or erected to his memory by one of his successors, 
It was engraven on a rock of Heng-chan, one of those cele- 
brated mountains on which the emperors of China offer an an- 
nual sacrifice to the Supreme. 

It was carried thence to Si-gan-fou, the capital of the pro 
vince of Chen-si, a city in which the most ancient monuments 
of China are preserved, and, among them, that Chinese-Syriac 
inscription, which has excited so much curiosity in Europe, 
and was translated by Visdelon in his Supplement to D’ Herbelot. 

The monument of Yu, when removed to Si-gan-fou, was 
placed at the head of the rest, and (as the Chinese inscription, 
engraven under it when there erected, announces) was so 
placed for the express purposes of preventing these ancient 
characters from being falsified; to afford the learned an opportu- 
nity to examine it without being obliged to undertake a trouble- 
some journey to Heng-chan; and also that Si-gan fou the ancient 
capital of China, which contained so many other monuments 
of antiquity, should not be without the most ancient of all. 

As to the forms of the characters themselves, they are both 
extraordinary and antique ; for they bear no resemblance to any 
other Chinese characters hitherto known; have nothing in com- 
mon with the trigrams of Fobi, published by the missionaries of 
Pekin, and in several other works ;—nor with the characters 
styled Kow-ven, some of which are engraven in the Philosophi- 
cal ‘Transactions, as communicated from China ‘by the mis- 
sionary Amiot, and of which the library at Paris contains the 
collection ;—they have no affinity to the characters denomi- 
nated Tchouen-tsu, thirty-two different sorts of which are given 
in this volume, and which are contained, with all their varia- 
tions, in the dictionaries entitled Tchouen-tsu-luy, Tching-tsu-tong, 
&c. Still less are they like the modern characters which con 
stitute the 214 elements, or keys, not one of which is seen in 
the inscription of Heng-chan. 

What appears, however, more remarkable, is this, that, though 
the monuments sculptured in stone at the Jmperial College of 
Pekin exhibit the different modes of writing from the time of 
Tsang-hie, to whom the invention of characters is ascribed, and, 
among’ these, the characters used im the time of Hia-Yu* 
neither those of Tsang-hié nor of Yu (not to mention any of 
their successors) have the slightest congruity with those of this 





* Yu is styled Hia-Yu, to denote his being the founder of the imperiel family 
ef Hia. 
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inscription. In proof of this assertion, Dr. Hager has givett 
two curious specimens of these characters, and infers, from their 
obvious dissimilitude to those of the inscription, some ground of 
suspicion as to the accuracy of the Chinese antiquaries in inter- 
preting its meaning ; for how, it may be asked, could they de- 
cipher groups so different from all else hitherto known, or 
which present resemblances as vague and arbitrary as the wild 
etymologies of Vargas and Count de Gebelin ? 

It is indeed true, that, on the mountains of eastern sacrifice 
(Tai-chan) in the province of Chan-tung, seventy-two inscrip- 
tions, graved on as many tables of marble, and all in different 
characters, are to this day visible; for there was a time when 
seventy-two sorts of characters were in use; but there is. no one 
now who can read, and much less understand them; and, while 
one missionary sends to Europe the inscription of Yu, another 
aflirms it to be no longer legible. As, however, the antiquaries 
of China pretend otherwise, and Amict has translated their in- 
terprctation, we will here submit it to the reader. 


‘ TrapuctioOn Francoise. 


‘L’Emperevur m’intima ses ordres; la joie me préta des ailes 
pour voler a leur exécution. 

‘De tous ceux qui, sans cesse a ses cdtés, l’aidoient a soutenir le 
poids des affaires, je fus le seul sur lequel il se reposa entierement du 
soin de rendre les grandes et les petites isles aussi propres a servir de 
demeure aux oiseaux et aux quadrupedes que pouvoient létre les 
lieux plus élevés ; je n’ai pas frustré son attente. 

‘ J’ai travaillé en personne a faire écouler les eaux ; moi-méme j’en 
ai imaginé Jes moyens, moi-méme je les ai mis en ceuvre. 

‘ Pendant long-temps j’ai oublié que j’avois une maison, ne pre- 
nant repos que sur les montagnes, au milieu des rochers escarpés, ou 
dans les lieux exposés aux injures de l’air. 

‘ Les soucis continuels eas jai été agité m’ont rendu mécon- 
noissable. Uniquement occupé de mon travail, je ne comptois ni les 


- heures ni méme les jours; mais avancant tojours mon ouvrage, je l’ai 
J ; ¢ ') Bos J 


enfin heureusement terminé. 

* Les montagnes Hoa, Yo, Tay, Hang, ont été les différents termes 
de mes travaux vers les quatre parties du monde. La gloire d’avoir pu 
pénétrer par-tout est la recompense de mes peines, et les sacrifices 
que j’ai offerts en actions de graces avec un coeur sincére et droit sont 
des témoignages de ma reconnoisance. 

‘ S’il me reste quelque sujet de tristesse, je le renferme au-dedans 
de moi-méme ;: pourquoi le produirois-je au-dehors ? Ces conduits, 
qui, dirigés inconsidérément vers le sud, n’avoient servi qu’ a ¢tendre 
Vinondation et rendre les eaux croupissantes, ont été remplacés par 
d'autres qui en ont facilité l’écoulement. 

“La vertu toujours agissante du ciel va désormais répandre son 
efficacité sur tout ; on aura de quoi se vétir; rien ne manquera pour 
la subsistance ; la douce tranquillité régnera dans l’univers; les danses 
et les illuminations vont.avoir lieu pour toujours.’ 


5 


- 





; The thirty-two different kinds of characters which follow the 
inscription here given are the same as those of the Eloge dela 
Ville de Moukden, published at Paris by M. De Guignes from the 
copy printed at Pekin. Excepting a few of the sorts given by 
Kircher, and some in Dr. Hager’s analysis, these characters are 
new to Europe. Many, however, of those there inserted from the 
Fapanese Encyclopedia, are wanting; which shows with what 
uncertainty F en characters have Rot transmitted. “The doc- 
tor observes that those first in order, which. begin in the Chi- 
nese manner (You-tchou-tchouen) are not the most ancient; at 
least there is no proof that they are, though they are placed 
first in the emperor’s poem, and the canonical books are printed 
inthem. ‘The origin of the Chinese cliaracters is lost in the 
obscurity of time. ‘The most general opinion of the Chinese is, 
that Zsang-hiz, minister of Hoang-ti, was the inventor of them ; 
and, according to this notion, the characters which imitate irds’ 
eet are the most ancient. However, the author of the Essay on 
the Chinese Characters has shown that this’ opinion is but. ill 
founded; and a man of letters from China, speaking of Tsang- 
diz, affirms that this history, or rather fable, of the traces of birds’ 
feet, is fit only to amuse children. 

As to the execution of this work, splendid as was the doc- 
tor’s English publication, it by no means surpasses the present. 
Indeed the forms and impressions of the Jarge characters and 
black-grounded plates are altogether unrivaled. In plate Lil, 
Nos. 74 and 75, Dr. Hager remarks, have not received from 
the engraver the precise forms of the original; but, taking the 
work at large, it certainly stands above all competition. 

Having recently received from Dr. Hager a letter on some 
observations that concerned him in our review of Dr. Mon- 
tucci, we think it but justice to insert his defence. 


‘I have found from the Chinese tonic dictionary which the 
national library possesses, an incontrovertible proof of the 
ignorance and rashness of M. Montucci, in saying that fw has 
no fifth tone. I can quote to you the Chinese work itself; it is 
called Ping-tsu-tsien, and you will find it inFourmont’s Catalogué, 
No. 10. Any one acquainted with this dictionary, which was 
printed in China, by referring to the syllables ending in w, will 
find fu in the fifth tone, as well as in others. 

*You did me wrong in correcting me as to tsu instead of tye. 
Pray read what. I have said in my introduction, p.liii. You 
will there find that Meng-tsee, the name of the disciple of Con- 
fucius, is also expressed by Meng-tsu; Su-ki, or Se-ki, or Xe-ki, 
the ancient annals of China, &c. &c. Fouzmont himself writes 
always su, or ésu, where Amiot writes see, or tsee; and the Dic- 
tionary of the Propaganda agrees with Fourmont. 

‘I may say the same in respect to the number of the Chingse 
monosyllables, The different <a increases or lessens 

2 
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them by comprehending different sounds under one and the 
same sound or monosyllable. Thence it is that some reckon 
330, others 346, and others goo. The diversity of sounds in dif 
ferent provinces prevents the possibility of certainly fixing them.’ 
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Arr. VIII.— Researches, Chemical and Philosophical ; chiefty concerns 
ing Nitrous Oxide, or dephlogisticated Nitrous Air, and its Re- 
sprration. By Humphry Davy, Superintendent of the Medical 
Pneumatic Institution. 8vo. 74s. Boards. Johnson. 


‘ 


THE discovery of the dephlogisticated nitrous air was one of 
the ‘ lucky hits’ of Dr. Priestley in his random trials on different 
species of aérial fluids, begun without a plan, and concluded 
without any satisfactory information. It was consequently left, as 
a mere gleaning, to the test of more scientific inquirers. ‘The fate 
of this gaseous substance is peculiarly singular. In the western 
hemisphere, it was, according to Dr. Mitchell, the septon, the 
corrupting principle, the source of disease and death: in our 
more enlightened regions, it animates with peculiar spirit; it pos 
sesses the exhilarating principle of wine without its intoxicating 
quality; it enlivens, without the mixture of any narcotic power, 
without being followed by any sedative influence. We once 
witnessed the effect of this singularly exhilarating draught; but 
we never experienced it, for the consequences were too serious; 
and we were not sure, were the expressions of hilarity genuine, 
that the patient might not have been condemned to the disci- 
pline of coéreion and a strait waistcoat. It has since, we 
find, in a more dilute state, been employed as a remedy for 
palsy, for atony, and the whole class of incurable diseases ;—with 
what success, we are yet to learn, 

By these remarks, we mean no reflexions on Mr. Davy, 
whom ‘we have already met in the walks of science; and if we 
have reprehended his forward eagerness, he has made the amende 
Ronorable by abandoning his crude and unscientific views. We 
now find him correct and exact in his experiments; in the pre 
Sent instance somewhat inclined to elevate and surprise ;—but he 
is still young. , 

* In the arrangement of facts, I have been guided as much as 
possible by obvious and simple analogies only. Hence I have 
seldom entered into theoretical discussions, particularly concernin 
light, heat, and other agents, which are known only by salaecl 


effects. 

« Early experience has taught me the folly of hasty generalisation. 
We are ignorant of the laws of corpuscular motion ; and an im- 
gmense mass of minute observations concerning the more complicated 


shemical changes must be collected, probably before we shall. be able 
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to ascertain even whether we are capable of discovering them. Che- 
mistry in its present state is simply a partial histo of pbanomena; 
consisting of many series more or less extensive x | accurately con- 
mected facts.” P, xill. 

In the first research our author analyses the nitrous acid and 
nitrous gag, and explains the production of the nitrous oxyd. 

he composition of nitric acid, and its combinations with war 
ter and nitrous gas, are the subjects of the first division. The 
first attempt was to reconcile the apparently inconsistent conclu- 
sions of M. Lavoisier and Mr. Cavendish, respecting the coms 
position of the nitrous acid. ‘The experiments for this purpose 
are very minute, and accurately executed. ‘he idea of forming 
a standard acid, with which to compare the others, is yery in- 
genious, and we shall extract the description of it. 

‘ We may then conclude, First, that 100 cubic inches of nitrous 
acid, such as exists in the aériform state saturated with oxygene, ay 
temperature 55 , and atmospheric pressure 30,1, weigh 75,17 grains. 

‘ Secondly, that 100 grains of it are composed of 68,06 nitrous 
gas, and g1,94 oxygene. Or assuming what will be hereafter proved, 
that 109 parts of nitrous gas consist of 55,95 oxygene, and 44,05 
nitrogene, of 29,9 nitrogene, and 70,1 oxygene; or taking away de+ 
cimals, of 30 of the one to 70 of the other, ; 
* * Thirdly, that 100 grains of pale green solution of nitrous acid 
in water, of specific gravity 1,301, is composed of 50,62- water, and 
49,38 acid of the above composition,’ P. 19. 





‘ Comparing the different synthetical and analytigal experiments, 
we may conclude, with tolerable accuracy, that 92,75 grains of bright 
yellow, or standard acid of 4,5, are composed of 2,75 grains of 
nitrous gas, and go grains of nitric acid of 1,5045 but 92,75 grains 
of standard acid contain 85,23 grains of nitrous acid, composed of 
about 27,23 of oxygene, and 58, nitrous-gas; now from 58, take 
2,75, and the remainder 55,25, is the quantity of nitrous gas cons 
tained in go grains of nitric acid of 4,504; consequently, 190 grains 
of it are composed of 8,45 water, and 91,55 true acid, reese | 
61,32 nitrous gas, and 30,23 oxygene; or 27,01 nitrogene, an 
64,54 oxygene; and the nitrogene in nitric acid, is to the oxygene 
as 1 to 2,389. : 

¢ My ingenious friend, Mr. James Thomson, has communicated 
to me some observations relating to the composition of nitrous acid 
(that is, the orange-coloured acid), fram which he draws a conclu- 
sion, which is, in my opinion, countenanced by all the facts we are 
in possession of, namely, ‘¢ that it ought not to be considered as a 
distinct and less oxygenated state of acid, but simply as nitric or 

ale acid, holding in solution, that is, loosely combined with, nitrous 


gas*.” P. 29. 





‘* In a letter to me, dated Oct. 28, 1799, after giving an account of some ex- 
periments on the phlogistication of nitric acid by heat and light, he says, “ lt w 
from an attentive examination of the manner in which the nitric acid was phlo- 
gisticated in these experiments, that I was conGrmed in the suspicion I had long 
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The result of our author’s inquiries into this difficult sub-< 
ject is thrown into tables, showing the quantity of acid and gas 
in nitrous acids of different colours and gravities. In general, 
he finds these results coincide with those of Mr. Cavendish’s 
experiments. 

, The second division of this essay contains ‘ experiments and 
observations on the composition of ammonia, and on its combi- 
nation with water and the nitric acid.’ The little errors, that 
seem to have crept into the experiments ef the first analysers of 
water, which influenced the results of the analysis of ammonia, 
Jed Mr. Davy to repeat the latter with more care; and he found 
that 100 parts of ammonia really contained 80 of nitrogen, and 
20 of hydrogen. The analysis of these two ingredients is of 
importance, as, from the salt which they form on their union, 
the nitrat of ammonia, the source of the gaseous oxyd is pro- 
duced. The proportions of these ingredients, in the crystal- 
lised salt, are 72.5 of the acid, and 19.3 in 100 parts of the 
alkali. ‘The remainder is water, which differs according to the 
crystallisation: in the prismatic or fibrous nitrat, it is 12.1 in 
100, and, in the compact nitrat, only 5.7. 

The third division relates to the decomposition of nitrat of 
ammonia, the preparation of respirable nitrous oxyd, and its 
analysis. 


‘1st. Compact, or dry nitrate of ammoniac, undergoes little or no 
change at temperatures below 260°. 





before entertained, of the real difference between the xitrous and nitric acids. It 
is not enough to shew that in the z/trows acid, (that is, the nitric holding nitrous 
gas in solution), the proportion of oxygene in the whole compound is less than 
that entering into the composition of the nitric acid, and that it is therefore less 
oxygenated.’ By the same mode of reasoning we might prove that water, by ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid gas, became less oxygenated, which is absurd. Should any 
one attempt to prove (which will be necessary to substantiate the generally re- 
ceived doctrine) that the oxygene of the nitrous gas combines with the oxygene of 
the acid, and the nitrogene, in Jike manner, so that the resulting acid, when nitrous 
gas is absorbed by nitric acid, is a binary combination of oxygene and nitrogene, 
he would find it somewhat more difficult than he at first imagined; it appears to 
me impossible, It is much more consonant with experiment to suppose that 
nitrous acid js nothing more than nitric acid holding nitrous gas in solution, 
which might, in conformity to the principles of the French nomenclature, be 
called nitrate of nitrogene. The difficulty, and in some cases the impossibility, 
of forming nitrites, arises from the weak affinity which nitrous gas has for nitric 
acid, compared with that of other substances; and the decomposition of nitrous 
acid (that is, nitrate of nitrogene) by an alkaline or metallic substance, is per- 
fectly analogous to the decomposition of any other nitrate, the nitrous gas being 
displaced by the superior affinity of the alkali for the acid. 

“¢ Agreeable to this theory, the salts denominated w/trites are in fact triple salts, 
or ternary combinations of nitric acid, nitrous gas, and salifiable bases.’’ 

‘ This theory is perfectly new to me. Other chemists, to whom I have men- 
tioned it, have likewise considered it as new. Yet in a subsequent letter Mr. 
Thomson mentions that he had been told of the belief of a similar opinion among 
the French chemists.’ Pp. 31, 


* 





‘ adly. At temperatures between 275° and 300°, it slowly sub- 
limes, without decomposition, or without becoming fluid. 
< 3dly. At 320° it becomes fluid, decomposes, and still slowly 
sublimes; it neither assuming, or [or] continuing in, the fluid state, 
without decomposition. 
‘ 4thly. At temperatures between 340° and 480°, it decomposes 
rapidly. ‘ 
: cchiy. The prismatic and fibrous nitrates of ammoniac become 
fluid at temperatures below 300°, and undergo ebullition at tempera, 
tures between 360° and 400°, without decomposition. 
~ € 6thly. They are capable of being heated to 430° without decom- 
position, or sublimation, till a certain quantity of their water 
evaporated. “ 
‘nthly. At temperatures above 450° they undergo decomposition, 
without previously losing their water of crystallisation,’ P. 85. 


We shall add the properties of the gas when separated: 100 
cubic inches weigh 50.1 grains at temperature 59, and atmor 
spheric pressure 37. 


‘a. A candle burnt in it with a brilliant flame, and crackling 
noise. Before its extinction, the white inner flame became sur- 
rounded with an exterior blue one. 

‘4. Phosphorus, introduced into it in a state of inflammation, 
burnt with infinitely greater vividness than before. 

‘¢. Sulphur, introduced into it when burning with a feeble blue 
flame, was instantly extinguished ; but when in a state of active in- 
fiammation (that is, forming sulphuric acid) it burnt with a beauti- 
ful and vivid rose-coloured flame. : 

‘d. Inflamed charcoal, deprived of hydrogene, introduced into it, 
burnt with much greater vividness than in the atmosphere, , 

‘e. To some Ene twisted iron wire a small piece of cork was 
affixed: this was inflamed, and the whole introduced into a jar of the 
air. The iron burned with great vividness, and threw out bright 
sparks as in oxygene. 

¢ i 30 measures of it exposed to water previously boiled, was ra~ 
picly absorbed; when the diminution was complete, rather more 
than a measure remained. 

‘g. Pure water saturated with it, gave it out again on ebullition, 
and the gas thus produced retained all its former properties, 

‘4. It was absorbed by red cabbage juice; but mo alteration of 
eolour took place. 

«i. Its taste was distinctly sweet, and its odor slight, but agree- 
able. 

‘j- It underwent no diminution when mingled with oxygene or 
nitrous gas.’ Pp. 87. 


This gas is produced by the heat of 440; at the degree of 
800 it is decompounded into water, nitrous gas, nitrous acid, 
and nitrogen. At still higher degrees of heat the attraction 
of the nitrous gas for nitrogen is destroyed, and that of oxy- 
gen for hydrogen augmented, producing water and nitrous 
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vapour; but we need not pursue the subject more minutely. 
In decompositions at the temperature of 800°, there is a vivid 
separation of light; and at 400°, heat is generated or evolved. 
In the preparation of the gaseous oxyd, our author prefers 
the fibrous nitrat of- ammonia; and the gas should rest till an 
acidulous vapour subsides. For the particulars of the prepara- 
tion, we must refer to the work; but we may add, that this 
stimulus is very cheap; since each dose may be prepared for 2d, 
Gin is dearer. | | 
In the fourth division, Mr. Davy gives an account of the ex= 
periments by which the proportions of oxygen and nitrogen, 
combined in nitrous gas, were estimated. He gives the analysis 
of nitrous gas by charcoal and pyrophorus, with some. additional 
observations on the combustion of bodies in nitrous gas, and on 
its composition. This gas is decomposable by most of the 
éombustible bodies ; but the aiistiyete charcoal is much the 
fhost accurate method of determining the -respective quantities 
of nitrogen and oxygen, especially when corrected by. calcula~ 
tions derived from the other methods: the proportions are 
0.56 and 0.84. These differ greatly from those fixed by La- 
voisier, arising from some errors in his fundamental experi~ 
ments on the decomposition of nitre by charcoal. : 
Nitrous gas, our author finds, is soluble in pure water: 100 
parts of the latter dissolve 11.8 of the gas, but do not retain it 
ina boiling heat; and the gas does not influence the taste of the 
water. Spring water absorbs much less of the gas than pure 
water, on account of the quantity of earthy salts. The quan- 
tity of gas which disappears is greater than that which the 
water holds in solution, as a part is united to the oxygen of 
the atmospheric air combined with the water, while an in- 
creased residuum arises from the disengagement of the nitro- 
gen of this air. .There are some varicties in the quantity, 
absorbed by water containing other gases; but this part of the 
subject is not clear, or indeed important. 
Mr. Davy next proceeds to the absorption of nitrous gas by 
2 solution of pale green sulphat of iron. This inquiry is ex- 
tended to an unreasonable minuteness. ‘The green sulphat 
alone appears to attract nitrous gas; and the common sulphat 
absorbs it only in proportion as it contains the green: the red 
has little or no affinity to the gas. ‘The solutions of green 
sulphat of iron dissolve nitrous gas in quantities proportional 
to their concentration, without effecting any decomposition at 
common temperatures. ‘he attractions which occasion this 
solubility would lead us too far. Mr. Davy next considers the 
absorption of nitrous gas by a solution of green muriat of iron, 
by a solution of nitrat of iron, and by other metallic solutions. 
These remarks are followed by an account of the action of 
sulphurated ‘hydrogen on a solution of gréen sulphat of irom 
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impregnated with nitrous gas. A small quantity of the former 
prevents the decomposition of nitrous gas and water by the 
green oxyd of iron. 

The fifth division of the first research contains experiments 
artd observations on the production of nitrous oxyd, from 
nitrous gas and nitric acid, in different modes. ‘These experi- 
ments relate to a variety of close chemical details, which we 
cannot follow with interest or advantage, They are of ime 
portance only to the minute and scientifea chemist, who must 
read the whole without change or mutilation. “ 

The second research contains inquiries into the combinations 
of nitrous gas, and its decomposition by inflammable sub- 
stances. It gombines, as we have said, with water; and Mr. 
Davy tells us he has drank three pints of it in the course of the 
day. It ‘ appeared to act as a diuretic, and I imagined that it 
expedited digestion.’ In point of taste, which is said to be 
sweetish and acidulous, he preferred it to common water, This 
oxyd has less affinity for water than even the weaker acids, 
sulphurated hydrogen, and carbonic acid; but it has a stronger 
attraction than gases not possessed of acid or alkaline quali- 
ties. Our author next examines the combination of nitrous 
oxyd with inflammable bodies, as well as the action of fluid 
acids, alkaline solutions, and different gases on this oxyd. The 
union of the nitrous oxyd with alkalis, cither in the solid or 
aériform state, seems a favourite problem with our author, who 
has attempted it in a variety of ways. He thinks this oxyd 
unites intimately with fixed alkalis, and that the compounds are 
insoluble in alkalis, as well as decomposable by acids and heat. 
These compounds he styles nitroxes, and affirms that the nitrous 
oxyd is of an acid nature; but as it does not redden the blue ve- 

etable juices, and has not a distinct acid taste, he considers it 
for the present as a body sui generis. On the subject of the de- 
composition of nitrous oxyd by inflammables, we must tran- 
scribe the author’s general conclusions. ‘The detail would be too 
extensive. 

‘ From what has been said in the preceding sections, it appears 
that the inflammable bodies, in enarell require for their combustion 
in nitrous oxide, much higher temperatures than those at which they 
burn in atmospheric air, or oxygene. ) 

« When Tt heated they decompose it, with the productiog 
of much heat and light, and become oxygenated. 

‘ During the combustion. of solid or fluid bodies, producing 
flame, in nitrous oxide, nitrous acid is generated, most probably 
from'a new arrangement of principles, analogous to those observed 
in sect. ii. by the ignition of that part of the gas not in contact 
with the burning substance. Likewise, when nitrous oxide in excess 
is decomposed by inflammable gases, nitrous acid, and sometimes a 
gas analogous to common air, is produced, doubsless from the same 
cause. 
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¢ Pyrophorus is the only body that inflames in nitrous oxide, 
below the temperature of ignition. 

‘ Phosphorus burns in it with the blue flame, probably formin 
with its oxygene only phosphcreous acid at the dull red heat, = 
with the intensely vivid flame, producing phosphoric acid at the 
white heat. 

¢ Hydrogene, charcoal, sulphur, iron, and the compound inflam- 
mable bodies, decompose it only at heats equal to, or above, that of 
ignition: probably each a different temperature. 

¢ From the phenomena in sect. v. it appears, that at the tempera- 
ture of intense ignition, phosphorus has a stronger affinity for the 
exygene of nitrous oxide than hydrogene; and reasoning from the 
different degrees of combustibility of the inflammable bodies, in mix- 
tures of nitrous oxide and nitrogene, and from other phenomena, 
we may conclude, with probability, that at about the white heat, 
the affinity of the combustible bodies for oxygene takes place in the 
following order. Phosphorus, hydrogene, charcoal, iron, sulphur, 
&c, 

* This order of attraction is very different from that obtaining at 
the red heat ; in which temperature charcoal and iron have a much 
stronger affinity for oxygene than either phosphorus or hydrogene. 

‘ The smallest quantity of oxygene, given in the different analyses 
of nitrous oxide just detailed, is thirty-five hundred parts; the great- 
est proportion is thirty-nine. 

‘ Taking the mean estimations from the most accurate experi- 
ments, we may conclude that 100 grains of the known ponderable 
matter of nitrous oxide, consist of. about 36,7 oxygene, and 63,3 
Nitrogene ; or taking away decimals, of 37 oxygene to 63 nitrogene; 
which is identical with the estimation given in Research I.’ Pp. 322. 


During these decompositions there is a momentary expan- 
sion of the ingredients, connected with increased temperature, 
and a vivid light. On this subject the author does not engage, 
and we need not attempt any discussion. We shall conclude 
eur account of this part of the work with a comparison of the 
various combinations of oxygen and nitrogen. 


‘That the oxygene and nitrogene of atmospheric air exist in 
chemical union, appears almost demonstrable from the following 
evidences. 

.© ast. The equable diffusion of oxygene and nitrogene through 
every part of the atmosphere, which can hardly be supposed to de- 

end on any other cause than an affinity between these pacers: 

‘ 2dly. The difference between the specific gravity of atmospheric 
air, and a mixture of 27 parts oxygene and 73 nitrogene, as found 
by calculation; a difference apparently owing to expansion in con- 
sequence of combination. : 

‘ 3dly. The conversion of nitrous oxide into nitrous acid, and a 

s analogous to common air, by ignition. 


‘athly. The solubility of atmospheric air undecompounded in 


water. 
‘ Atmospheric air, then, may be considered as the least intimate of 


the combinations of nitrogene and oxygene. 
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* It is an elastic fluid, permanent at all known temperatures, con- 
sisting of ,7g.nitrogene, and ,27 oxygene. It is decomposable at 
certain temperatures, by most of the bodies possessing affinity for 
oxygene. It ig soluble in about yt! times its bulk of water, and, 
as far as we are acquainted with its affinities, incapable of combining 
with most of the simple and compound substances. 100 cubic inches 
of it weigh about 31 grains at 55° temperature, and 30 atmospheri¢ 
pressure. 

‘ Nitrous oxide is a gas unalterable in its constitution, at tempe- 
ratures below ignition. It is composed of oxygene and nitrogene, 
existing perhaps in the most intimate union which those substances 
are capable of assuming *. Its properties approach to those of acids. 
It is decomposable by the combustible bodies at very high tempe- 
ratures, is soluble in double its volume of water, and in half its bulk 
of most of the inflammable fluids. It is combinable with the alka- 
lies, and capable of forming with them-peculiar salts, 100 grains of 
it are composed of about 63 nitrogene, and 37 oxygene. 100 cubic 
inches of it weigh 50 grains, at 55° temperature, and 30 atmospheric 
pressure, 

‘ Nitrous gas is composed of about ,56 oxygene, and ,44 nitro- 
gene, in intimate union. It is soluble in twelve times its bulk of 
water, and is combinable with the acids, and certain metallic solu- 
tions; it is possessed of no acid properties, and is decomposable by 
most of the bodies that attract oxygene strongly, at high tempera- 
tures. 100 cubic inches of it weigh about 34 grains, at the mean 
temperature and pressure. | 

‘ Nitric acid is a substance permanently aériform at common tem- 

eratures, composed of about 1 nitrogene, to 2,3 oxygene. If is 
soluble to a great extent in water, and combinable with the alkalies, 
and nitrous gas. It is decomposable by most of the combustible 
bodies, at certain temperatures, 100 cubié¢ inches of it weigh, at the 
mean temperature and pressure, nearly 76 grains.’ P. 326. 


The third research relates to the respiration of nitrous 
oxyd and other gases. It was found to be destructive, after 
some time, to warm-blooded animals, previously exciting their 
powers to a great extent; and more so to small than to large, 
to young than to old animals; but if the experiment be checked 
befare the animal is completely exhausted, he may recover by 
exposure to atmospheric air. Animals, however, lived twice as 
long in nitrous oxyd as in hydrogen or water. ‘The bodies of 
animals, killed by it, exhibited peculiar appearances. The irri- 
tability was greatly lessened, and the blood was cf a purple 
red; thus combining the effects of respired with those of in- 
flammable air. ‘The lungs were covered with purple spots. 
Amphibious animals, fishes and insects, soon die in atmospheres 
of nitrous oxyd, or in water strongly impregnated with it. 
Animals are destroyed by the respiration of mixtures of nitrous 
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¥ For it is unalterable by those bodies which 'are,capable of altracting oxygeae 
from nitrous gas and nitrous acid, at common temperatures. 
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oxyd and hydrogen, nearly as in pure nitrous oxyd; nor ean 
they live long in nitrous ‘oxyd, mingled with very minute quan 
tities of oxygen or common air. 

Various circumstances respecting the effects of the respira- 
tion of nitrous oxyd follow, which we cannot notice, and which 
indeed furnish nothing very decisive, Different portions of the 
gas were absorbed by venous blood, and some portions of ni- 
trogen and carbonic acid were at the same time separated. It 
was not, however, easy to determine how much was owing tq 
the usual effects of respiration when these changes were -ob- 
served during the action of this function; for the oxyd was ab- 
sorbed while the other gases were discharged; and we must wait 
for farther inquiries on this subject, 

Mr. Davy next made many experiments to respire different 
ases. We have already heard enough of the exhilarating ef- 
ects of the nitrous oxyd, Hydrocarbonate appeared to be merely 

sedative. Carbonic acid air, when pure, stimulates the glottis, 
and prevents its admission into the lungs: when diluted, it pros 
duces giddiness. Simple oxygen produced oppression on the 
chest, and no other sensation or effect, Nitrous air produced 4 
stricture also on the glottis; and, when atmospheric air was after- 
wards breathed, nitrous acid was formed in the fauces, so as 
to excite active inflammation, We shall copy one of our aus 
thor’s descriptions of the effects of nitrous oxyd. 


¢ The moment after, I began to respire 20 quarts of unmingled 
nitrous oxide. A thrilling extending from the chest to the extremi- 
ties was Ke be th produced. I felt a sense of tangible ex- 
tension highly pleasurable in every limb ; my visible impressions were 
dazzling and apparently magnified, I heard distinctly every sound in 
the room, and was perfectly aware of my situation, By degrees, as 
the pleasurable sensations increased, I lost all connexion with exter- 
nal things; trains of vivid visible images rapidly passed through 
my mind, and were connected with words in such a manner, as ta 
produce perceptions perfectly novel. I existed in a world of newly 
connected and newly modified ideas. I theorised; I imagined that 
I made discoveries, When I was awakened from this semi-delirious 
trance by Dr. Kinglake, who took the bag from my mouth, indig- 
nation and pride were the first feelings produced by the sight of the 
persons about me. My emotions were enthusiastic and sublime ; 
and for a minute I walked round the room perfectly regardless of 
what was said tome. As I recovered my former state of mind, I 
felt an inclination to communicate the discoveries I had made during 
the experiment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas, they were feeble 
and indistinct ; one collection of terms, however, presented itself ; 
and with the most intense belief and prophetic manner, | exclaimed 
to Dr. Kinglake, ** Nothing exists but thoughts !—the universe is 
composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains!” Pp. 487. 


The feelings of different persons on breathing this air are aft- 
erwards noticed; and, in some irritable females, it seemed te 
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duce hysteric affections. We do not enlarge on this subjecty 
ecause we wish the experiments to be more generally tried.— 
To vegetables this air was soon fatal. 





— _ ee 





Arp. 1X.—Travels in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and Persia, 
undertaken by Order of the Government of France, during the 
first six Years of the Republic, by G. A. Olivier, Sc. HMluse 
trated by Engravings ; ec of Human Figures, Animals, 
Plants, Maps, Plans, Sc. To which is prefixed a Map of 
Greece, of the Archipelago, and of a Part of Asia Minor, 
Translated from the French. 2 Vols. 8v0o. with 4to Atlas, 
14. 65s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1801. 


‘THESE travels commenced in the infancy of the French 
republic, when the Cincinnati, drawn from the plough, thought 
that something, they knew not what, should be done to secure 
old friends or to obtain new ones. M. Olivier and his companions 
were consequently sent to Constantinople, and forgotten. The 
want of a consistent plan, perhaps the want of sufficient funds, 
but, above all, the want of judgement—whence arose numerous 
other wants, undigested designs adopted and forsaken, eagerly 
begun and childishly abandoned—disgraced the early youth of 
these unfledged statesmen. M. Olivier, however, did as well as 
he was able, without assistance or credit from his own country, 
and in opposition to the prejudices of those among whom he 
resided, both against his cause and his nation. He has pub- 
lished his Travels, though we can scarcely see for what pur- 
pose. ‘Turkey has been often described; and he hardly adds a 
feature to the portrait. ‘The manners of the Turks have tit the 
subject of numerous narratives; and he adjoins few facts of im- 
_ portance to the collection. ‘Their customs and even their pre- 

judices are the same as when they first appeared in Europe, 
They still prefer their own ignorance to the knowledge the 
might derive from nations whom they despise; and indulge the 
incurious idleness which their religion applauds, and from 
which the monarchy derives numerous advantages. Our au- 
thor’s predecessors, Savary, baron ‘lott, Volney, lady Ma 
Wortley Montague, Dallaway, and Sonnini, have described 
them in succession, without giving a more favourable likeness. 
If we be indebted to the present writer for any new instruc- 
tions respecting Turkey, they relate to its political state, the 
advantages of its situation, and some circumstances of the do- 
mestic habits of the ‘Turks: yet, on each subject, it is difficult 
to select what is new, or related in a new style. M. Olivier 
ranks high as a natural historian, but his publications are con 
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fined to entomology; and we suspect that soiie of the otlier 
parts of natural history have not been his particular favourites. 
We find some errors in zodlogy, and particularly in mineralogy. 
M. Olivier calls a country volcanic ‘ consisting of granite and 
quartz;’ and his translator, not to be behind him in ignorance; 
speaks of a ‘ breach consisting of,’ &c.— instead of a breccia. 
We may indeed remark that the translation, though close, is 
inelegant and often inaccurate : the language is frequently idio~ 
matic, and, in many instances, peculiarly harsh. 

Authors have considered the Turkish government as despotic, 
without sufficient discrimination. ‘The successor of Mahomet 
is undoubtedly supreme in ‘religion and in legislative powers ; 
the descendents of conquerors must of course rule the kingdom 
by right of conquest, and dispose of what they please as their 
own. Yet there are bounds which the emperor cannot pass. 
In the levying of taxes, for instance, he must take care not to 
irritate the commonalty; and, in the nomination of judicial of- 
fices, he must always regard the length of service, and the su- 
periority of rank, lest he should displease the powerful body of 
ulemas. He cannot condemn a single individual, or usurp his 
property, without sentence of the law. Those sultans who 

ave openly disregarded these limits have become the victims 
of their injustice and ambition ; but what they cannot do openly 
may be practised with dexterity, if not in opposition ta the 
koran. In Constantinople the chains of despotism are concealed 
by the presence of the sovereign, an immense population, the 
division of credit, of interest, and of power; but in the provinces 
they are felt with double weight, under the command of the 
se: ta whose power is unlimited, and supported by an armed 
force; it'1s often superior to that of the emperor, who dares 
not depose them, but is obliged to connive at their oppressions. 
One counterbalance only exists, viz. the power of the ayams; 
these officers are appointed by the people, and selected chiefly 
from the opinion entertained of their characters and integrity. 
Their employment is to protect individuals, to preserve order, 
to regulate the taxes with impartiality, to watch over and take 
care of the safety of the city. 

A strong check against abuses in the cities, and a security 
for those inhabitants who are neither military men nor agents of 

overnment, is, that every mussulman, from the merchant to 
the lowest labourer, is a member of some corporation, whose 
chief superintends the community and the rights of individuals. 
In the country, the people can only appeal to the ayams or to 
- the Kiaya, an officer chosen also by themselves, whose exertions: 
are gratuitous. Jews and Christians belong equally to corpora 
tions; but their complaints are scarcely heard, and seldom at- 
.tended to: their only dependence is on money, or a~powerful 


protection. 
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¢ It may be supposed that the inhabitants of Constantinople 
‘live, like those of other cities, by their industry, their ingenuity» 


or the product of their capitals; and it will scarcely be ima- 
gined that they have no other resource than the bounty of the 
grand-signoy, the great offices of government, or some very 
peculiar employment. Almost all the revenues centre in the 
capital, in consequence of the taxes; the right of heirship, which 
the sovereign claims from all his agents; by the confiscationg 
which he connives at; by the-sale of oflices, and every kind of 
rank or dignity ; by the vast incomes of the mosques and prin- 
cipal offices ; and by the forced or voluntary presents made b 
every man in office to his protector, When we look at the 
extent of the empire, and the luxury of the court, the revenues 
willseem tobeimmense; but, bythe best information, they are said 
not to exceed 200 millions of livres,—about 8 millions and half 
sterling. Even this contains the revenue of the state, and the 
private income of the grand-signor. ‘This prince is asserted to 
have gained considerably by recoining the money, and debasing 
its intrinsic value. 

We have thus engaged in a short detail of the internal politics 
of Turkey, chiefly from our author; but we must now attend 
to him somewhat more minutely, and follow his steps in the 
present volume. It is, we apprehend, the first only, though di- 
vided in the translation into two. 

The author, in his introduction, professes to follow the model 

ointed out by Volney, when he observes that travels should 
be written in the manner of history rather than romance. ‘This 
is one of the solemn apophthegms in which modern philosphers 
communicate trite and unmeaning truths under the semblance 
of a new discovery. Does the author mean that the narrative 
should be true, or that singular anecdotes and humorous stories, 
rather calculated to amuse than instruct, should be avoided ? 
dn the former case, the apophthegm is trite and trifling; in the 
latter, it lessens the entertainment. M. Olivier adopts the latter 
meaning; and it has occasioned a dulness and want of interest 
to his work. 

The narrative of the voyage is short; and we soon find our- 
selves at Constantinople. ‘The author describes that city and 
its situation minutely, but with little. novelty; and we shall 
rather select, as a specimen, part of his voyage through the 
‘Thracian Bosporus to the Black Sea. 


‘On receding from the water-side, the eye extends with pleasure 
over the suburbs of Galata, Top-hana, Pera, Salybasari, and Fondo- 
cli, which you leave on the left, and which presents itself in the 
form of an amphitheatre. You presently arrive in the front of the 
seraglio of Bechik-tache, of which I have already spoken.. You thea 
see the village of that name, together with those of Orta-keui, 
‘Kourou-tchesmé, and Arnaoud-keui; but all this space forms, pro. 
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rly speaking, only one contiguous village, where are seen some 
a oe aan almost lets built of wood and variously 
painted: those belonging to the Turks are in white or red; those of 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews are of a blackish brown. The 
latter are not allowed to employ the colours of the mussulmans: in 
Turkey, the houses, like the garments, distinguish the master from 
the slave. 

‘The ground forms, all along the channel, a chain of schistose 
hills, very fertile, covered with cypresses, oaks, lime-trees, chesnut- 
trees, arbutuses, myrtles, brooms, and vines, which present an infi- 
nitely agreeable aspect. These hills are interrupted by some vallies 
of the greatest fertility, which contribute to vary and embellish the 

icture. Gardens more or less spacious, adorned with flowers and 
Fiosks disposed in such a manner as to receive the current of air, 
and afford at a distance a view of the channel, make these houses 
places of enjoyment and delight. Most of the rich inhabitants of 
Constantinople here pass in summer the whole day, alone, squatted 
on a sopha, employed in smoking, drinking coffee, casting their eyes 
on passengers, and rolling in their fingers chaplets of coral, agate, 
and precious stones.’ Vol.i. Pp. 106. 


ooo 


t We followed the coast of Europe, because the waters which 
eome from the Black Sea form a current more rapid in the middle 
of the channel and towards the coast of Asia. The caiques which 
are ascending, all follow the same route, whereas, in returning to 
Constantino a, mariners take care to keep in the middle of the 
channel, sed even to approach the coast of Asia a little more thaa 
that of Europe; which facilitates their return, especially if a light 
northerly wind allow them to spread their sails. 

‘If we consider the quantity of water which the Black Sea ree 
ceives from the Danube, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the Don, 
as well as from a great number of rivers and torrents which descend 
from Mount Caucasus and the hills of Mingrelia, or which come 
from Georgia, Armenia, and Natolia, we shall perceive that, cone 
fined in a basin too narrow, these waters would have been obliged to 
spread themselves more in order to provide for a greater evaporation 
and put themselves in equilibrio, had they not found an issue through 
the Bosphorus and the channel of the Dardanelles. It ‘is by this 
means that the surplus of the waters of that. sea is incessantly flow- 
ing out, and is poured into the Mediterranean: and this is what ex- 
plains to us why the waters of the Black Sea and those of the Pro- 
pontis are less salt than those of the Mediterranean and of the 
Ocean. 

‘ The current is so strong, that the channel, in some places, rather 
resembles a river than an arm of the sea: it is seen to oppose the 
progress of a ship when the south wind blows but faintly. The di- 
rection of the coasts compels the waters to set more towards those 
of Asia, and to form on that side a more rapid current ; however, at 
the point of Arnaoud-keui, one is obliged to ascend by tracking, by 
means of a rope which is thrown to some sailors who remain conti- 
aually on the shore. The waters, in this part, have such a rapidity, 
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that it would be impossible to proceed by rowing without going to 
a distance from the land: but when this: obstacle is overcome, the 
current is scarcely any longer “pate, ape and even, in various places, 


the direction of the capes causes the waters to ascend, as in rivers 5 
which favours the progress of a boat, as is to be remarked, in a very 
evident manner, from Top-hana to beyond Fondocli, because the 
waters, setting with impetuosity on the advanced point of the se- 
raglio of Constantinople, they there divide: one part of them makes 
the tour of the harbour, returns along Haskeui, the arsenal, Galata, 
Top-hana, and ascends afterwards to Fondocli and Bechik-tache, 
while the other sets immediately into the Sea of Marmora.. This 
separation of the waters, as well as their direction, is much more ap- 
parent after a heavy rain, when they are disturbed by the small- river 
which discharges itself into the head of the harbour. 

‘ This circalar motion of the waters of the channel, united to that 
of the small river of which I have just spoken, rids the harbour of 
Constantinople, as I have said elsewhere, of the ordures which the 
Turks throw into it, and at the same, time sweeps away all the filth 
which the rain-waters carry into it in winter from every part of the 
city, and which would not fail to choke it up one day, because the 
Turks, by no means susceptible of foresight, would be at no expense 
for keeping it in order.’ Vol. i. Pp. 109. 





‘ The next day after our arrival at Buyuk-déré, the weather being 
fine, and the water perfectly smooth, we hastened to go on the Black 
Sea, in order to visit the shore at some distance from the mouth of 
the channel. We frequently landed, as well to examine the coast, 
as to observe the plants and the various productions of nature that 
were there to be met with. 

‘ As soon as we had passed the village, we were struck at seeing 
on both shores, indications of a volcano which we followed for an 
extent of several leagues. We distinguished every where rocks more 
or less changed or decomposed ; every where accumulation and con- 
fusion attest the action of subterraneous fires: we perceived jaspers 
of various colours, carnelians, agates, and chalcedonies in veins among 
porphyries more or less changed; a breach by no means solid, almost 
decomposed, formed by fragments of trap, agglutinated by calcareous 
spar; a handsome porphyry on a rocky base of greenish trap, co- 
loured by copper: in Beet. we saw, over an extent of upwards of 
half a league, a hard rock of trap of a greenish blue, in like manner 
coloured by copper, 

¢ It is this last, no doubt, that occasioned-the ancients to give the 
hame of Cyanee or Cyanean Islands to some islets which were situated 
at the mouth of the channel, near the coast of Europe. At this 
day they are nothing more than very small rocks ; which leads us to 
believe that their size has diminishéd from the constant action of the 
waters which has eaten them away and undermihed them by degrees. 
These rocks were also called Symplegades, because they appeared 
united or joined, according to the place whence they were viewed. 
As they are more or less apparent, according as the north or south 
wind raises or lowers the waters in this part, Greeks, always 
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inclined to the marvellous, have supposed that these islands were floats, 
ing and infinitely dangerous to imprudent or inattentive mariners. 

‘On one of these rocks the Romans erected an altar to Apollo, 
which, at Constantinople, is improperly called Pompey’s Pillar. Seve- 
ral travelers have made efforts to read the Latin inseription which 
is there to be found ; but the letters are at present so effaced, that 
it is difficult, perhaps even impossible to accomplish that task. 

‘ We had not time to see whether the indications of a volcano ex- 
tend to a great distance in Asia, because about ten or eleven o’clock 
in the morning the wind blew from the northern quarter, and raised: 
a great swell on the sea: -it would have been imprudent, in a small 
caique, to cross from the point of Europe, where we were, to that of 
Asia. We contented ourselves with coasting the European shore 
for some time, and with convincing ourselves that the indications of 
the voleano extend on that side to upwards of a league. 

‘ The width of the channel, at its mouth, is from eighteen to 
nineteen hundred toises. ‘The entrance is defended, on each side, by 
fortifications ereeted by baron de Tott, and augmented lately by 
some French engineers. The Turks, through ignorance, through 
foreign influence, or through motives of economy, have always op- 
posed the execution of the plans which the engineers presented to 
them, though it was very important for them to deprive their naturak 
enemies of the means of coming to disturb them exen in their capi- 
tal. In fact, it would be very easy for the Russians, at this moment, 
to penetrate into the channel, with a northerly wind, and to advance 
as far as Constantinople, because the batteries being few in number 
and exposed, the guns would soon be dismounted by the fire of a 
line-of-battle ship. A fleet, besides, would escape by receiving a few 
shot, if the Turkish gunners were more skilful, more exercised, and 
more active than they are.” Vol.i. p. 118. 


Our author has described, somewhat more minutely than his 
redecessors, the objects in the environs ef Constantinople, the 
different classes of its inhabitants, and some parts of the manage- 
ment of the harams: yet the whole has, we believe, been generally 
noticed by other travelers. We have been before told that em- 
bonpoint was pleasing to the ‘Turkish sensualist, and that the 
Circassians had European features, with dark or auburn hair. 
Slavery in Turkey, is little more than a name ; for the slaves, in 
general, are treated kindly, educated, and rise to the first digni- 
gies of the empire. Some of the lower classes and the labourers- 
have not an equally happy lot; and the gloom of the haram 
offers a very unpleasing prospect to the female. captive. M. 
Olivier gives the same account of the jealousy, the suspicions, 
the indolence and listlessness, which pervade the female habitation, 
as former authors have dene. | 
The Giant’s Mountain, and the country in the environs of 
the Black Sea, are well described. ‘The writer adds some narrative 
of a coal-mine worked by Armenians, producing but little pro- 
fir. We suspect the substance to be an anthracite. ‘Though our 
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huthor rectifies, in some measure, the geography of the Black . 
Sea, it is singular that he has added no map of it. One may” 


probably be designed to’ illustrate his subsequent travels on its 
coasts. | 

The marriage-ceremonies of the moslems are described 
more minutely than by former authors, and particularly a kind 
of marriage styled éapin, not much employed. % 


‘ The second manner of a man marrying one or several wives, di- 
stinguished by the name of fapin, consists in his presenting himself 
before the cadi, and binding himself to feed and maintain till a cer- 
tain period, such a woman whom he designates and whose consent 
he has obtained: which is attested by her father or her nearest rela- 
tion, and two witnesses; to take care of the children that she shall 
bear, and to give up to her besides, at the time of repudiation or at 
the expiration of the term agreed on, a sum of money or clothes, 
effects and property stipulated and expressed. The children that 
proceed from these marriages, enjoy the same rights as the others, 
and remain at the charge of the father when he has repudiated or put 
away his wife. | 

‘It seldom happens that mussulmans marry in this manner, bee 
cause women of a certain rank would never consent to be united to 
a man on such conditions, and because the latter generally prefers to 
purchase slaves, rather than marry in the 4apin manner with mussul- 
man women born of poor parents.’ Vol. i. P. 155. 


Our author considers at some length the disadvantages of po- 
lygamy, but several of these are greatly exaggerated. He does 
not advert to a known fact, that, in countries where polygamy 
is allowed, the proportion of females is greater than that of 
males: in other countries the proportion of the latter exceeds 
that of the former. 

M. Olivier was present when the Turkish army filed off on the 
expedition against Paswan Oglou; and gives a more satisfactory 
account of this famous rebel, and the cause of his revolt, than 
we have yet seen. It shows the independent power of the 
pachas, and the little firmness and potency of the sultan. The 
whole is too long for an extract, and incapable of abridge- 
ment. 
The climate of Constantinople is delightful; yet the stove 
and. pelisse are necessaries in the colder months, where fires 
cannot be procured. ‘Dogs and.vultures are almost equally re- 
quisite in a country where offal and ordure are constantly aceu- 
mulating: the latter are in the most emaciated state, and 
though partly supported by charity and compassion, yet find a 
very precarious and scanty subsistence. Our author’s account 
of the plague is, on the whole, correct, though with some. 
minute errors; and the political situation of the empire, m the 
more confined circle of politics, is well described. We have 
already given a sketch of this kind, though the intelligent reader 
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will probably seek, in the work itself, for more ample details 
The account of the trade of Constantinople is also more full 
than any we had before seen. o 

From this city, our author passes the Dardanelles, visits 
the gulf of Mundania, the Troad, Lesbos, Scio, Cimolis, 
and some of the adjacent islands of the Cyclades. He proceeds 
to Milo, returns to Cimolis, and afterwards visits Crete. His 
account of this last island is very copious. The gulf of Mun- 
dania is the dock-yard of the Turks, where their fafgest ships 
are built, in consequence of the vicinity of the forests: and the 
two kinds of oak which the Turkish workmen employ are 
naan described; as well as two different sorts of fir. 

rince’s Islands, at the entrance of the Propontis, had-engaged 
his attention in a separate excursion, and been the objects of a 
sufficiently minute examination, Should the Turks ever wish 
to guard against the plague—for M. Olivier has shown that it is 
not an endeinic diseasethese islands are admirably adapted for 
the establishment of lazarettoes. The country and the neigh- 
bouring islands are more particularly described by our author 
than in any other work that. we have seen. 

The passage of the Dardanelles is the next object of im- 
portance ;.and indeed the whole country, on each side of the 
Hellespont, is interesting ;—it is elassic ground. 


‘ The Hellespont, at first sight, resembles a majestic river quietly 
catrying its waters to the ocean; but, confined within its bed, it is 
never known to pass the limits which nature has traced for it. 
Here are not seen those devastating overflowings to which countries 
crossed by great rivers are too Fretiuently exposed. Neither are 
there to be met with, in the environs, those infectious marshes, 
those stagnant waters, so common towards the mouth of rivers: here 
the lands are cultivated, or are naturally covered with verdure even 
close to the water. And if the shores of the Hellespont are not fe. 
cundified by canals of irrigation, if the waters deposit not on the 
lands a fertilising mud, the communications which it establishes be- 
tween the Propontis and the Black Sea on the one side, the Medi- 
terranean and the Ocean on the other, the advantages which agri- 
culture and industry can derive from the facility of conveyance, are 
benefits greater, perhaps, than those which would result; to these 
countries, from the vicinity of a great river. 

‘ The Rhodius takes its source to the north-east of Mount Ida: 
it receives a few rivulets which flow from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, and, after having traversed a space of twelve or fifteen miles, it dis- 
charges itself into the Hellespont, by the side of the castle of the 
Dardgnelles. Its waters, by no means abundant in summer, are kept 
back and employed in the irrigation of the lands; but in winter, 
swelled by the rains which are frequent in that season, it occupies a 
bed sufficiently large to deserve the name of river. The inhabitants 
of the Dievdeatica tan: constructed a wooden bridge at some distance 
from its mouth, in order to be able to cross at all times to the left 
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bank; and repair tothe fields that they cultivate beyond it.’ Vol. ii. 
Pr. 28. | | 


~ We find nothing to detain us till we arrive at the Troad; and, 
with Chevalier in his hand,’ M. Olivier finds every thing correct 


which that writer has advanced :—we believe that in general it - 


will be found so. But. our author was on the site of Troy 
withaqut discovering any vestiges of it; for, long since, * periere 
ruine.’ The remains of its namesake, founded by Alexander 


. . . . > ” 
in honour or in remembrance of it, are still to be seen, and dis=_ 


play traces of former magnificence. Indeed, the situation: at 
the entrance of the Euxine was peculiarly favourable for ‘com- 
merce; but this will be only understood more completely when 
the commerce of the Euxine has been illustrated with greater 
depth of erudition, and more comprehensive views, than by M. 
‘Huet. Clerke, in his connexion of the Roman and Saxon 
coins, gives an admirable abstract of it. We forgot to observe 
that the Black Sea, in different seasons, is said to deserve its 
opposite titles of Evfewos and Agios (Aospitable and inhospi- 
table). The oak which bears the: gall-nut is carefully de- 
scribed ; and 'we find that the dyers of this country employ also 
the acorn-cup. This particular species of quercus was not ac- 
curately known to former naturalists, 

The description of the Grecian islands furnishes few rey 
marks of importance. Scio, however, presents a bright spot 
jn the gloom of Turkish ignorance and despotism. ‘This island, 
as an appanage of the sultana, has numerous privileges, and is 
exempt from the oppressions which burden the other inhabi- 
tants of the Archipelago. This it owes to the cause just men- 
tioned, and perhaps, in some measure, to its furnishing the 
finest mastich, esteemed so valuable in Turkey for preserving 
the teeth, | | : 

Our author catches, on eyery side, views of volcanoes ; but 
he leads us to doubt of his accuracy, when we find the sur- 
rounding gountry often described as quartzose or granitic. We 
do not deny the existence of extinguished volcanoes in the Ary 
chipelago, but do not think them nymeroys. Delos and Naxos 
are confessedly schistose and granitic. It might, however, have 
suited ancient fable tq find the latter appear suddenly, as though 
from fire, In the description of Delos there is too much af- 
fectation of sentiment; and it has escaped travelers or antiqua- 
rians, that the sacred character-of Delos was the cause or con- 
sequence of its being a commercial dépét. 

Naxos has neyer been conquered, and enjoys a comparative 
share of liberty; but commerce does not flourish as at Scio, 
owing, perhaps, to the haughty independent spirit of its nobility, 
which despises trade. Cimolis contains the peculiar earth, 
which has all the properties of fuller’s earth. The best sort is, 
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however, brought from the bottom of the sea, in the harbour. 
It affords a very large proportion of silex, with a little soda and 
alumirie: in the better kind, the proportions of the two latter 
are much ‘greater. Cimolis contains: some catacombs and re= 
tiains, in the Etruscan taste, probably the work of the ances- 
tors’of the Tuscans. The earth is supposed by M. Olivier to 
he decomposed porphyry. . 
“Milo, the ancient Melos, is certainly volcanic; and our 
author gives a very particular account of this island, which 
was once flourishing and independent. He thinks he has dis- 
covered the traces of the ancient town, which was situated on a 
promontory near the road. ‘The remains of marble and gra- 
mitic columns show that it was once splendid; and the nume- 
rous catacombs, like those at Alexandria, that it must have been 
populous, It is now poor and scantily inhabited. 

. Of Santorin, our author’s account is full and seemingly cor- 
reet. It is also certainly volcanic; and the various changes it has 
undergone are described at length, and supported by good au-' 
thorities. We shall transcribe the summary view. 


*€ Tf the reader reflect on the considérable changes which the island 
6f Santorin has experienced through the effects of a volcano that 
acts on it from a very remote period, he will remark in them four 
principal periods, very distinct from each other. At the first period 
the island was limited to Mounts St. Stephen and St.. Elias, as far as 
the environs of Pirgos and of Messaria, the only places that are not 
voleanised. The second was the formation of the rest of the island 
as far as Therasia and Aspronisi. The roadstead then did not exist, 
and the island was as large again, of a rounded or oblong form: the 
ground rose in the form of a ca/otte more or less irregular at its sum- 
mit, commanded at one of the extremities by Mounts St. Stephen 
and St. Elias. ‘Fhe third period was the sudden and extraordinary 
depression which took place in the middle of the island, whence has 
fesulted the roadstead. The fourth and last period, is the forma- 
tion of three islands which have successively issued from the bottom 
of the sea. Perhaps, there will one day be formed others; perhaps, 
all these islands will be united to each other, and all the space which 
the roadstead occupies, will again be filled up. It is impossible to 
foresee all the changes that may take place as long as. the voicano 
which exists at Santorin, shall be in activity. 

‘We say that there was a period when this island was less consi- 
derable than it has been in the sequel. In fact, if we consider that 
the three islands which form the road, are entirely composed of sub- 
stances vomited forth by a volcano, disposed “in strata and in banks, 
corresponding to each other, we shall be inclined to believe that all 
these substances“thrown out from the bottom of the sea, have 
formed an island nearly circular. And then if we remark around the 
roadstead the coast which is perpendicular a great way into the sea, 
is it not evident that there has been in the’sequel a sudden depression 
of a great part of the island which went to occupy the voids that 
the anterior explosions must have formed? This depression by occa 
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Sioning the circular rending which is to be remarked all round the 
roadstead, formed of a single one, these islands known in antiquity 
by the names of Thera, Therasia, and Automate. Even though the 
‘ancient authors had not transmitted nearly the period at which the 
island Hiera issued from the bottom of the sea, even though we had 
not known the exact period of the sudden appearance of the Little 
and the New Kammeni, inspection alone would indicate that these 
three islands are of a formation very posterior to that of the other 
three; for, independently of their not presenting the same organisa- 
tion, they are not covered with that thick stratum of white pumice- 
stone which is to be remarked in the islands of Thera, Therasia, 
and Aspronisi. ‘This stratum appears evidently to have been pro- 
duced before the appearance of Thera, and even before the forma- 
tion of the roaditebl since no traces of it are to be seen on that 
island, and since it does not shew itself on any of the advanced parts 
of the coast.’ Vol ii. pr. 246. 


Santorin, our author thinks, was once a populous, rich, afd 
healthy island. The volcanoes have greatly changed its charac- 
ter in each respect. 

The history of Crete is very full; but we find nothing either 


sufficiently new or interesting to detain us. Some account of 
the climate we shall transcribe. ‘lhe rise and fall of the sea de- 
pend on the winds alone. 


‘From the time of our arrival in Crete till the approaches of the 
autuninal equinox, Reaurhur’s thermometer, with spitits of wine, was 
constantly during the day at 25, 26, and seldom at 27 degre¢s, in a 
room with a north-east aspect. We had at most had 25 degrees at 
Santorin and at Milo; 22, and 23 at Naxia. ‘True it is that the sez- 
son was somewhat less advanced when we visited those islands. 

¢ During the three summer months, the excessive heat of the sun 
is constantly tempered every day, from ¢ight or nine o'clock in the 
morning till the evening, by the rather rapid current of air whick 
prevails from north to south in the islands of the Archipelago and 
on the northern coast of Crete. -This refreshing wind, called emdat, 
takes its course and is modified throughout the pitta according to 
the direction of the coasts and the extent of sea which lies before 
them, We shall remark, by the way, that it is south-west on tlie 
southern coast of Crete, of Cyprus, and of Caramania; neatly nosth- 
west at Smyrna and Alexandria; west at Tyre, Sidon, and on all 
the coast of Syria. It comes to Athens, from the west or from the 
gulf of Lepante; and this it is which the Greeks designated undet 
the name of Zephyr. During the night, the wind takes a contrary 
direction ; it comes from the land to the sea; it is more faint than 
during the day, and never extends beyond three or four leagues. 

: The winds are variable in the other seasons, especially towards 
the equinoxes; at the end of Fructidor, we experienced, with a 
southerly wind which lasted two days, a heat of from 30 to 32 de- 
grees. The horizon was then charged with smoke, and the rays of 
the sun were reddish and faint, as is remarked in Egypt, when the 
same wind is felt, Citizen Peyron, a ship-captain, told us that being 
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at anchor at Suda, on the.3o0th of May, 1793, the heat became so 
considerable from eight to eleven o'clock at night, during a gale of 
wind from the south, that people could scarcely breathe, and every 
one felt a general faintness, The iron guns of his ship had coné 
tracted.so violent a degree of heat, that a person could not lean his 
hand on them without being forced to withdraw it immediately. 
This fact was certified to us by citizen Mure and the other French- 
men settled at Canea. It is to be regretted that no one ascertained, 
by means of the thermometer, the true degree of heat which pre« 
vailed during this memorable evening. 

‘Though the cold is sharply felt in winter, on Ida and on the 
summit of the-White Mountains, and though they are covered with 
snow as early as the end of Brumaire, the temperature is, neverthe- 
less, very mild in the plains and towards the coasts. There it does 
not freeze: there the rains are frequent, but of short duration. The 
sun. appears almost immediately after the rain, and the sky is fre- 
quently clear and serene. In summer it never rains, either in Crete, 
or in the islands of the AEgean Sea. The dew is then sufficient for 
the support of the vegetation of the plants which grow spontaneously 
in these climates. Almost all the others must be watered, if it be 
wished to cultivate them with any success.’ Vol. ii. P..295. 


The history of Crete is not very interesting, if we except the 
late exploits of Iambro, which have much the air of fable, 
but are yet within the limits of probability. The population 
is supposed to amount to 240,000; hut the number of Greeks 
is diminishing. . 

The rivers are chiefly mountain-torrents of melting snow. 
The famous labyrinth, it is said, may be taken for an old quarry 
of soft calcareous stone; or for a place of habitation, capable of 
containing a whole colony, had not ancient authors informed us 
of its object and its model. But we know the character of the 
Cretans, and cannot depend on their stories. —The commerce 
and the productions of Crete are particularly detailed. ‘The 
productions are numerous and valuable; and most of the va- 
rieties of the animal kingdom are, in their different seasons, (fishes 
excepted) in apparent profusion; but ccrn, and whatever re- 
quires human industry to produce, is scarce ; for this island is 
loaded with the severest chains of the despotic Ottoman. 

On the whole, though in many parts this work cannot boast 
of novelty, or of a manner peculiarly lively or interesting, it 
contains some facts of importance, which have escaped or been 
overlooked by former travelers. The’ translation also improves 
in the progress; yet in no part does it appear free, easy, or 
elegant. 
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Art. X.—Introduction to the New Testament. By Fobn David 
Michatlis, Sc. (Continued from p. 196 of the present Volume.) 


RESUMING our review of this valuable work, we 
to the EPISTLEs styled catTHotic. In this number are in- 
chided the Epistle of-St. James, the two of St. Peter, the First 
of St. John, and the Epistle of St. Jude, which acquired the 
general title of catholic sa their not having been addressed 
to any particular community, or person. Indeed the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John are inserted among these, partly as 
being written by the author of the First, and partly from the 
danger of their being lost, on account of their brevity, if suf- 
fered to remain detached from the rest. . 

The title of catholic is observed by Michaélis to be of great 
antiquity, since Eusebius, in the fourth century, used it as then 
common; but in the sixth, the Latin writers applied to them 
that of canonical—the first instance of which is found in the 
writings of Cassiodorus. ‘This change has been supposed by 
some to have arisen from the terms catholicus and canonicus 
having been confounded: our author, however, ascribes the 
origin of the term canonicus to the circumstance that the -au- 
thenticity of five out of these seven epistles had been formerly 
doubted—the First of St, Peter and the First of St. John havin 
been the only two of indisputable authority. As, heiwesehe 
the doubts concerning the rest gradually subsided, the term 
canonical was no longer restricted to those just mentioned, but 
extended equally to the rest. Indeed, Michaélis supposes it not 
impossible that they all might have been styled canonical, from 
the universality of their reception, and as being acknowledged 
in al! books and all languages. 


‘ Eusebius,’ however, ‘ in his catalogue of the writings of the 
New Testament, has placed only the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
the First Epistle of St. John, among the ouodcyemeva, or books 
universally received by the Christian church. ‘The other five he has 
placed among the avriAeyoueva, or books which were not universally 
received, However the Epiatle of St. James was admitted by the 
Pena part of those who rejected the rong | four. Whether 
they who rejected these epistles “had goad reason for so doing, will 


pe considered in the proper places.’ Vol.iv. P. 270. 


After these and other remarks on the catholic epistles in 
general, Michaélis opens his twenty-sixth chapter with obser- 
vations relative to the James who was called the brother of 
Jesus, propounding the five different opinions which have been 
entertained on the subject:—1. That James and Judas, men- 
tioned as brothers of Jesus, were sons of Joseph, not by 
Mary the mother of Jesus, but by a former wife ;—a, ‘That 
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they were sons of Joseph by Mary the mother of Jesus ;— 
%» That they were the sons of Joseph by the widow of a 
brother who had died without children ;—4. ‘That from James 
and Judas being called the sons of Alpheus, Alphzus might 
have been the name of Joseph’s brother, by the marriage~ of 
whose widow the law required he should raise up seed to him;-~ 
§. That, according to the opinion of Jerome, the term 
brothers, respecting James and Judas, is not to be taken in the 
. literal and. strict sense, but as signifying, according to tlie He- 
brew .Janguage, cousin, or relative in general; deriving the 
felationship, in the present instance, not from Joseph, but Mary. 
Of these five opinions Michaélis observes— 


“€"=there are only two, which, in my opinion, are at all pros 
bable ; .and these are the first, and the last. Which of these two 
‘ought to be preferred, I will not undertake to determine. I was 
formerly attached to the latter, beeause I had been taught from my 
youth that it was the true one, and had heard it supported by very 
$pecious arguments. ‘But the more I have examined it, the more I 
have doubted of its truth: and at present it appears to me less pro- 
bable, than ithe first opinion. ‘I shall leave the question however 
wndetermined, and argue in: the following sections hypothetically,’ 
Vol. iv. p. 276. 


’ Extending his investigation concétning the. author of this 
‘epistle, Michatlis goes on to inquire, whether he were an 
apostle ? and, if one, ‘whether the elder James, or the younger? 
Having entered at large into the arguments appropriate to his 
subject, he terminates the section without deciding on the lat- 
ter question, but inclines to the opinion that the writer was 
James the Elder. : 

* Reverting te the five opinions already enumerated, and ob- 
serving that the first was the most ancient, our author proceeds 
to remark, that, though there be no improbability in supposing 
the cpistle to.haye been written by a bredhecsciin dow of Christ, 
the -epistle itself affords no warrant for such an inference, 
After a discussion of ‘the circumstances connected with the 
subject, however, the professor concludés that the opinion 
that St. James, called the brother of Jesus, was the author 
of the epistle in question, is by no means improbable; ané 
adds : | 

_* The more I consider it, the more I am inclined to prefer it to 
that, which prevailed in the time of Jerom. A person, who was 
brother, that is, brother in law, of the founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, who presided many years over the Christian community in 
Jerusalem, his was considered as one of thie pillars of the church, 
and who at the same time was so delicate in his conduct toward the 
Jews, that even they, who did not believe, respected him, is exactly 
such-a person, as phe author of our epistle, «as far ay we may judge 
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from ‘its contents, appears to have been. Absolute certainty how 
ever is hardly to be obtained, because our historical information is 
here defective. . We have no writer to whom we can appeal on this 
subject ; and Hegesippus, who lived in the former part of the second 
century, and who therefore had the. means of procuring intelligence, 
has so blended his account with fable, that no dependence can be 


placed on it Vol.iv. p.291.  , 


Having terminated this research, the next has- for its object 
the persons to whom this epistle was written ; and whom the aw 
of it styles ‘ the twelve tribes, which are scattered abroad’—@ 
compellation evidently applicable not to. heathen converts, but 
native Jews, who lived out of Palestine, and—as the epistle‘is 
written in Greek—who used the Greek language. The ques- 
tion, nevertheless, still remains : Was it adaresien to the Jews im 
general, or only to those of them who were converts to the 
Christian religion ?—Besides other arguments in favour of the 
former opinion, as urged by Lardner in particular, to show 
that the epistle was addressed to the Jews in general, he exe 
pressly opposes to the address of it ‘to the twelve tribes which 
are scattered abroad,’ what is advanced by the author in the 
third verse of the first chapter—the trying of your faith worketh 
patience,—which is considered as scarcely applicable but to 
Christian faith; and likewise the caution in ch. ii. v.1. not to 
hold their faith ev rposwrodn yas trys dokys, which implies that 
his readers were at least ostensible believers in Christ, or he 
would not have cautioned them against an abuse of their faith 
in him. Hence, the professor thinks it certain that St. James 
wrote to persans who were already converted from Judaism to 
Christianity ; at the same time believing, that, as this apostle 
was highly respected by the Jews in general, it, was both his 
wish and intention to be read by them; and, therefore, that 
his desire to convert them had an influence on his mind in 
writing. 

Having thus concluded his preliminary inquiries, the profes~ 
sor brings us to the epistle itself. As a prelude to an examina- 
tion of its contents, he observes that St. James possessed more 
of the moralist than the dogmatist ; and, remarking that this cha- 
racter is confirmed by his writing, he defends its authenticity 
and inspiration from the objections thence raised ; and, affer 
assigning satisfactory reasons for the diversity of the contents 
of this epistle from those of St. Paul, adds :— 


‘ The precepts and exhortations, which are atranged, not syste- 
matically, but so as they occasionally occurred to the writer, may be 
reduced to the following heads, 

«1. St. James exhorts his readers, to bear with patience the mis- 
fortunes and persecutions, which they endured on account of their 
faith : and cautions them not to murmur against God, of to ascribe 
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to him their temptations to a renunciation of their faith, ch. i. z—~21, 
The six last verses of this chapter, which may be summed up in the 
following words, ** if ye know these things, happy are ye, if ye 
do them,” form the conclusion of this exhortation. 

‘.2. In the next place he exhorts them to a contempt of riches 

qn-which subject he had briefly touched, ch, i. 11. 52), as being 
the surest means of fortifying themselves against affiction. He 
knew probably that the Jews, to whom he wrote, set a high va- 
hue on riches, and considered worldly prosperity as a mark of divine 
favour. He warns them therefore, not to be admirers of a brilliant: 
exterior, nor to imagine, that wealth and honours are alone worthy 
of esteem, which he probably means by xposwmorytuas ras dokyss, 
eh. ii, 3. And, to render this precept more intelligible, he supposes 
the case of two strangers conning at the same time into the syna-, 

ogue, the one poorly, the other richly dressed, If the value of 
their clothes determined the respect to be paid to them, the one 
might be treated with much less, the other with much greater 
honour than’he deserved. The poor man might be a valuable and 
sincere member of the Christian Bact and though indigent in this 
world, might be destined to be rich in the world to come. The 
rich man on the contrary might be an enemy of the Christians, an 
oppressor of the poor, and might have visited the synagogue, not to 
set an example of devotion, but merely to gratify his euriosity, or 
perhaps to find an object for the exerciseof his xidicule. St. James 
then proceeds, ch. ii. 1o—26. to some general reflexions on the ne- 
cessity of acting agreeably to our conviction, and asserts, that who- 
ever wilfully transgresses one point.of the law, shews a contempt 
for the whole law. This leads him to the consideration of the ne- 
cessity of good works in general ; and he concludes by saying, that 
faith without works is like a body without a soul, 

¢ In the fourth chapter he resumes the subject of love for worldly 
possessions and enjoyments, and censures those, who form to them- 
selves imaginary schemes of happiness, without considering, that 
every thing depends on the will of Providence, and that all their 
plans may be defeated in a moment.' ‘This consideration leads him, 
ch. v. 1—6, to address the rich, who are too frequently oppressors 
of the poor, in severe, and at the same time poetical, language. 
The whole passage is a kind of apostrophe ; for he addresses and 
threatens those, to whom he does not immediately write. Ia 
ver. 7—11. he returns from the rich ta the poor, whom he comfarts, 
and exhorts to bear adversity with patience. 

‘ I believe likewise that the rath verse of the fifth chapter (which 
appears to be a fragment of Christ’s sermon on the mount) belongs 
to the same subject, and that it is connected with ch. iv. 13. 14. 
where St. James had said, “« Go to now, ye that say, to-day or to- 
morrow we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy and ell and get gain, whereas ye know not what shtall be on 
the. morrow.” If this supposition be true, ch. v, #2. contains not 
a prohibition of serious oaths, by which we bind ourselves to the 
performance of certain duties, but only of wanton oaths, by which 
we endeavour in common conversation to give energy to an assertion, 
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that we will do this or that, that we will go to this or that city, &c. 
St. James then concludes, ch. v. 13—18. with an exhortation to 
confide in the Supreme Being, whether in prosperity or in advers 
sity. , 
a In the third chapter St. James censures the great desires 
which many had to teach publicly in the place of worship. ‘This 
must not be understood of a desire to obtain the office of a minister or 
bishop, for this explanation renders the passage obscure. We must 
make a distinction between holding an ecclesiastical office, and teach- 
ing in the place of public worship, for among the Jews, and likes 
wise among the primitive Christians, the latter did not necessarily 
imply the former, In the Jewish synagogues, after a chapter had 
been read from the Bible, every man who had sufficient learning and. 
ability was permitted to expound and to exhort: and the same 
<ustom prevailed in the primitive church. St. James tlierefore warns 
his readers against the abuse of this liberty, and advises them to be 
cautious how they spake in public, because it was extreniely difficult 
to perform this task with propriety. St. James had probably been 
informed, that many of those who were so forward to deliver their 
sentiments, harangued only to gratify their vanity, and that they 
censured others, not so much to promote piety, as to gratify private 
hatred and envy. For this reason, after having censured the abuses 
cf public speaking, he proceeds to the source of those abuses, 
namely, hatred and envy: and concludes ch. iv. 11. 12. with an ex 
hortation, not to calumniate and unjustly judge our brethren. 

¢ Whether the Jewish convefts, to whom St. James wrote his 
epistle, had places of worship apart from the synagogue, and in 
these places the abuses prevailed, which St. James censures; or 
whether they still met in the synagogue, and certain Christians 
abused the privilege of speaking, so as to create disorder, is a ques- 
tion, which has not yet been examined, and which I propose for 
future consideration. The latter is at least not impossible: for it 
appears from the Acts of the Apostles, that in the age, in which 
the Epistle of St. James was written, Christians, and even the apo- 
stles themselves were permitted to teach in the Jewish synagogues.’ 
Vol. iv. P.297- 


To this analysis, which exhibits the usual marks of our au- 
thor’s acuteness, the following remarks are subjoined, 


‘ Though St. James lived in Jerusalem, he has quoted the Old 
Testament, not according to the Hebrew text, but according to 
the Septuagint, whence it appears that he was very conversant with 
the Greek Bible. However there is one passage, namely, that 
quoted in ‘ch.iv. 5. which has not yet been discovered in the Sep- 
tuagint. I formerly made an attempt in my Latin notes to this 
epistle to point out the place: but I now perceive that the attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

‘ The style of this epistle is not more unclassical, than that of 
other books of the New Testament; and the thoughts, especially 
such as are figurative, are elegant and lively, so that St. James ap- 
pears to have been endyed With a Poctical genius. 
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‘ ;: The langnage is more figurative, than that of a Greek 
epistle written by a classic author would be. It is sometimes poeti- 
cal, sometimes oratorical, and has the usual marks of oriental come 
position. 

‘ 4, There occur sometimes words, which a correct Greek writer 
would not have used in those places, for instance mogetast, ch. is 11+ — 
and fsayies, ch.i.18. This perhaps may be ascribed to the 
circumstance, that the author was not much accustomed to write 
Greek. 

¢ The materials are not methodically arranged : there are frequent 
transitions from one subject to another: and even where the same 
subject is continued, the connexion of one period with another is not 
always obyious. Sometimes St. James quits a subject, which he 
appears to have finished, and after he has discussed some other topic 
returns to. the subject, which he had before quitted. ‘This arrange- 
ment is very different from that of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

‘ 6..It is remarkable, that in this short epistle two passages occur, 
which are perfect hexameters, namely in ch.i. 17. iv. 4. Was St. 
James, who lived in Palestine, accustomed to read Greek verses: 
did he quote from Christian hymns in the Greek language : or what 
was the origin of these hexameters ? 

¢ 7, Wetstein in his note to ch.iv. 5. has drawn a parallel be- 
tween several passages in this epistle, and passages in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, which in Wetstein’s opinion warrant the conclusion that 
St. James borrowed from this book, I wish that this question were 
examined. more minutely, especially as I have hardly ever met with 
a passage in other pes of the New Testament, which was taken 
from the Wisdom of Solomon. However, it is not improbable, that 
St. James, as he lived in Jerusalem, where Chaldee was spoken, en- 
deavoured to familiarise himself with the Greek language by study- 
ing the Greek Apocrypha more diligently, than the other writers 
of the New Testament appear to have done,’ Vol. iv. P. 300. 


The professor, having thus generally stated the contents of 
this epistle, goes on to examine * whether St. James’s doctrine 
concerning faith and works contradicts St. Paul’s doctrine of 
faith without works :—which having determined in the nega- 
tive, he concludes the discussion by observing that-St. James, 
when he wrote his epistle, had not seen St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans; for, if he had, he would probably have delivered 
his doctrine relative to faith and works in other words, and 
would have avoided the use of terms which St. Paul had 
adopted in his doctrine of faith without works ; since he must 
have been aware that the use of the same terms would unavoid- 
ably create, at least, an apparent contradiction to the doctrine 
of St. Paul. 

Having entered into the question ‘ of the time when the 
Epistle of St. James was written,’ and determined it, upon 
very probable grounds, to have been long before St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans,—agrecing with Bede, who refers it to. 
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the scattering abroad of the converts soon after the death of, 
St. Stephen, mentioned in Acts viii. 4.—the canonical authority 
of the epistle is more fully investigated, and the result stated 
in the following words. ) 


‘The question, whether it, is canonical, that is, whether we ought 
to receive it as a divine and infallible work, must, according to the, 
principles which I have laid down in vol. i. ch. iii. sect. 2. depend 
on the previous question, whether the author was an apostle. — If. 
the James who wrote this epistle, was either the elder apostle James,, 
the son of Zebedee, or the younger apostle James, the son of Al-. 
phzus, it is canonical. But if it was written by the James, who. 
was brother in law.of Christ, and not an apostle, we can. have no, 
proof of its insniration and infallibility. -Supernatural assistance was- 
promised by Christ to the apostles alone: and therefore, though. 
James, the brother in law-of Christ, w2s a man of great eminence in 
the church of Jerusalem, though he took a princi al part in the first. 
council, which was held there, though he is called by St. Paul a, 
pillar of the church, and is mentioned Gal. ii. g, even before St. Peter 
and St. John, yet all these circumstances put together are not suf. 
ficient to prove that his writings were divinely inspired. I conclude 
therefore by repeating the, assertion that, if the James, who wrote 
this epistle, was cither the one or the other of the twelve apostles, 
who bore this name, it is canonical: but if not, it is not canonical.’ 


Vol. iv. Pp. 314. 


Tue First Evrstre or Str. PETER comes next in succes~ 
sion; and from the contents of it, accurately examined, it is 
with the highest probability concluded, that the apostle ‘ad- 
dressed. himself to Jewish proselytes, then become converts 
to Christianity, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and 
Bithynia, though it be difficult at present to assign his real 
motive for addressing them, from the want of historical data. 

Having stated his reasons for concluding that, before St. 
Peter wrote this epistle, he had read the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans, Michaélis inquires into the time of St. Peter’s 
writing ; determines it to have been not long before or after the 
year 60, upon the belief that Babylon is to be understood in 
its literal sense; whereas Lardner, taking it as the mystical 
name of Rome, fixes the date upon,this latter belief between 63. 
and 65. Our author, having grounded his conclusion upon this. 
foundation, proceeds in the next section to show, that Babylon, 
whence St. Peter dated his First Epistle, was either the ancient 
city of that name on the Euphrates, or Seleucia on the Tigris; 
but, concluding in favour of the former, attempts to confute by 
various arguments the interpretation of Babylon in a mystical 
sense. ‘This being accomplished, he thus exhibits the contents 
and design of the epistle. | 


‘ The object of this epistle is assigned by St. Peter himself, 
ch,v. 12. where he. says, ** I have written briefly, exhorting, aud 
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testifying, that this is the true grace of God, wherein ye stand.” 
But I have shewn in the first section of this chapter, that the per- 
sons, to whom he wrote, were uncircumcised Jewish proselytes, 
who had received the Christian faith. St. Peter wrote therefore to 
convince his readers, that, though they were of gentile origin, and 
had not been circumcised, they stood in the grate of God, as well 
as the Jewish and circuincised converts to Christianity. | 

‘ The manner, in whith St. Peter has treated this question, is 
very different from that of St. Paul. For he has not divided his 
epistle into: two distinct parts, the one doctrinal, the other practical, 
as St. Paul has usually done: but has interwoven the doctrines with 
the exhortations. This remarkable difference in their modes of 
thinking and writing deserves particularly to be noted. Several ad- 
versaries of Christianity have asserted, that St. Peter’s doctrine, ia 
respect to the Levitical law, was not the same tvith that of St. Paul; 
and that St. Peter maintained the necessity of this law even for the 
heathens. Now this Assertion is not only contradicted by what we 
read of St. Peter in the Acts of the Apostles, but more especially 
by the very contents of his own epistle. In order therefore to sup- 
port it with any colour of argument, the first step must be to deny 
that the epistle is genuine. It is true, that no one has hitherto had 
recourse to this pretext: but lest any one should have recourse to it 
in future, and even contend that St. Paul himself wrote this epistle 
in St. Peter’s name in order to remove all suspicion of a difference in 
their doctrines, I have thought it not unnecessary to shew that St, 
Paul’s manner is totally different from that, which is observable in 
the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

© Another object, which St. Peter had in view, according to 
what. he says, ch. v. 12. was, to exhort. Now the exhortations, 
which occur in this epistle, beside some occasional admonitions on 
idolatry and other heathen vices, may be reduced to the three fol- 


lowing classes. 
‘ 1. To patience in misfortunes; whence we may conclude that 


the Christians in Asia Minor weve then in affliction: and in this re- 
spect the object of St. Peter’s First Epistle agrees with that of St. 
James. These exhortations to patience St. Peter has not arranged 
systematically, but has introduced them in various places, as oppor- 
tunities offered, namely, ch. i. 6—11. ii. 21—25. iil. 14.—IVv. 7. 
iv. 12—19. v.7—11. St. Paul would have placed them more me- 
thodically. 

‘ 2. To avoid whatever might give just offence to the magistrates 
and their fellow citizens, and might confirm the slanderous reports 
of their adversaries. St. Peter speaks of slander in more than one 
place of this epistle; and he seems to have apprehended, that the 
magistrates would make an inquiry into the conduct of the Chris« 
tians, He advises them therefore to be on their guard, to pay par- 
ticular attention to their own conduct, that they, who spoke evil 
of them, might be put to silence. He enforces the duty of men to- 
ward the magistrates, and of wives toward their husbands; and re- 
commends to the wives, whose husbands were yet unbelievers, not 
to convert them by disputation, but to win them by their own 
good conduct. Hence we may conclude, that one of the evil re; 
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ports, which St. Peter wished principally to remove, was, that the 
Christian religion contributed to excite sedition on the part of the 
men, and to cause disobedience on the part of the wives. The ex- 
hortations on this subject are delivered likewise in detached parts of 
the epistle, namely, ch. ii. 12—20. iii. 1—13. iv. 14—16. v. 7—9. 
In this last passage the word diatoAcs denotes not * devil,” but 
** calumniator.” . 

‘ 3. To brotherly love. This exhortation is principally given in 
ch.i. 22.—ii, 10. and St. Peter enforces it by representing to his 
readers, that ‘ they were born again, not of corruptible, but of in- 
corruptible seed, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever:” and that they were a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation. But a similar exhortation occurs again, ch, iv. 8—i1.’ 


Vol. iv. P. 341. 


A discussion next follows on St. Peter’s mode of writing, and 
the peculiarities observable in his Greek style, as af particular 
importance in determining, by its internal characters, whether 
the Second Epistle, ascribed to him, be or be not authentic. 
Having, after a variety of learned and acute observations, de- 
termined the question in the afirmative, and turned the argu- 
ments against its authenticity into so many proofs for it, the 
author fixes its date to the year 64, and concludes his obser- 
vations by stating its design to have been of a polemical na- 
ture; and that St. Peter wrote it against certain persons, who, 
though members of the church, denied the doctrine of a ge- 
neral judgement and a dissolution of the world: and these he 
pronounces, from various reasons, to have been Gnostics. 

Having terminated in an interesting manner these researches, 
we now come to THe Episrite or Sr. Jupe. In inquiring 
after the author, the first question which presents itself is, 
Whether he were an apostle called Jude, or Jude the bro- 
ther-in-law of Jesus? After much research, the decision 
is in favour of the latter. ‘That the Jude, who wrote our 
- epistle, was the same person as the Jude whom the Evangelists 
call “ brother of Jesus,”—that is, the son of Joseph by a former 
wife, —Michaélis declares to be the most defensible opinion, and 
adds :— 


‘ On this supposition we may assign the reason, why the author 
called himself “ brother of James :” for if he was the brother-in-law 
of Jesus, his brother James was the person, who during so many 
years had presided over the church at Jerusalem, was well known 
both to Jews and to Christians, and appears to have been more cele- 
brated than either of the apostles, who were called James. It will 
be objected perhaps, that the very same reasons, which I have 
alleged, to shew that an apostle, of the name of Jude, would have 
assumed his proper title, will likewise shew that a person, who was 
called brother of Jesus, would have done the same, and have styled 
himself Jude the brother of Jesus. To this I answer, that if he was 


(Carr. Rev. Vol.35. Fuly, 1802. Zz 
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the son of Joseph, not by Mary, but by a former wife, and Jude 


believed in the immaculate conception, he must have been sensible, 
that, though to all outward appearance he was brother-in-law of 
Jesus, since his own father was the husband of Jesus’s mother, yet 
in reality he was-no relation of Jesus. On the other hand, if Jude, 
called the brother of Jesus, was the son of Joseph, not by a former 
wife, but by Mary, as Herder asserts, I do not see, how the pre- 
ceding objection can be answered: For, if Jesus and Jude had the 
same mother, Jude might, without the least impropriety, have styled 
himself ‘ brother of Jesus,’ or ‘ brother of the Lord:;’ and this 
would have been a much more remarkable and distinguishing title, 


than that of ‘ brother of James.’ Vol. iv. pv. 366. 


Respecting the persons to whom this epistle was addressed, 
as there are no traces to be discovered in it which can assist in 
determining, nor any thing-in the address with which it com- 
mences, that applies more to one community of Christians 
where Greek was spoken, than another, it must still remain 
undecided. Nor can the time of its being written be with cer~ 
tainty settled. That it is of a later date than the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter may be safely asserted ; but whether it were 
written between 64 and 66, as Lardner supposes; or between 


- 490 and 75, according to Beausobre and L’Enfant; or in 71 of 


42, as Dodwell and Cave contend ; or so late as go, which is 
Mill’s opinion; Michaélis professes himself unable to set- 
tle. However, he states it as probable that it was written 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, and consequently before 
703.aS, among the instances mentioned of -divine vengeance, 
no allusion occurs to the destruction of that city. To show 
that the Epistle of St, Jude was written after the Second of 
St. Peter, the professor thus argues:— 


‘ This appears from a comparison of the two epistles, which are 
so similar to each other both in sentiments and in expressions, as no 
two epistles could well be, unless the author of the one had read the 
epistle of the other. It is evident therefore, that St. fude borrowed 
from St. Peter both expressions and arguments, to which he himself 
has made some few additions. Lardner indeed, though he admits 
the similarity of the two epistles, still thinks it a matter of doubt, 
whether St. Jude had ever seen the Second Epistle of St. Peter. 
Lardner’s reason is, “that if St. Jude had formed a design of wri- 
ting, and had met with an epistle of one of the Apostles, very 
suitable to his own thoughts and intentions, he would have for- 
borne to write.” To this orgs I answer: 


‘ x. If the Epistleof St. Jude was inspired by the Holy Ghost, 


as Lardner admits, the Holy Ghost certainly knew, while herwas 
dictating the Epistle to St. Jude, that an epistle of St. Peter, of a 
like import, already existed. And if the Holy Ghost, notwith- 
standing this knowledge, still thought that an epistle of St. Jude 
‘was not unnecessary, why shall we suppose that St. Jude himself 
would have been prevented from writing by the same knowledge? 
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‘€ On the other hand, if the Epistle of St. Jude is not genuine, 
but is a forgery in his name, there 1s no improbability in the suppo- 
sition, that the author derived his materials from an epistle of St. 
Peter, in the same manner, as the person, wlio forged the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans in the name of St. Paul, copied from apostolic 
writings. 

‘ 2. The Second Epistle of St. Peter was addressed to the inha- 
bitanté of some particular countries: but the address of St. Jude’s 
epistle is general. St. Jude therefore might think it necessary to 
repeat for general use, what St. Peter had written only to certain 
communities. 

. © 3. The Epistle of St. Jude is not a bare Copy of the Second 
_ Epistle of St. Peter: for in the former, not only several thoughts 
are more completely unravelled than in the latter, but several addi- 
tions are made to what St. Peter had said ; for instance in ver. 4, §. 
9—16.’ Vol.iv. P. 372. 


The next section inquires into the canonical authtrity of this 
epistle, beginning with a view of the external evidence in its 
favour, principally derived from the three ancient fathers— 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, arid Origen; whence, after 
inferring that the external evidence is more in its favour than 
against it, he proceeds in the following section to show 
from its contents, that, though some of the objections may 
be answered, yet there is less reason to believe it of divine 
authority than Origen supposed. Referring to the discussion 
at large for its contents, we can Only subjoin the professor's 
deduction: 


_© I cannot therefore: acknowledge that this epistle is canonical, 
And I have really some doubts whether it be not even a forgerys 
made in ‘the name of Jude, by some person, who borrowed the 
chief part of his materials from the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and 
added some few of his own.’ Vol. iv. Pp. 395. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Art. XI.—Plans, and Views in Perspective, with Descriptions, 
of Buildings erected in England and Scotland: and also an Essay, 
to elucidate the Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture, accom- 
panied with Designs. By Robert Mitchell, Architect. Large 
folio; plain, 3/. 35.3 coloured, al. 4s. Beards. Taylor. 1801. 


Tuis magnificent work is printed in English and French, 
and accompanied with numerous plates. ‘The author, we un- 
derstand, has established a just reputation as a skilful architect; 
and his book is ¢alculated to give additional reputation to his 
abilities. 
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It begins with an account of Selwood Park, between Staines 
and Windsor; which is followed by Heath-lane Lodge, at 
Twickenham, the seat of Mr. Swainson, well known for his 
vegetable syrop. The botanic garden and green-house are ex- 


cellent. ‘The other villas, of which there are views, &c. are 
Cottes-Brook in Northamptonshire, Moore Place in Hertford- 
shire, Preston Hall in the county of .dinburgh. There is also 
@ plate of the Rotunda in Leicester Square, in which the Pano- 
rama is exhibited. 

These descriptions are succeeded by an essay on the Grecian, 
Roman, and Gothic architecture, accompanied with plates. 
We shall extract the remarks on the last order. 


¢ The Gothic is a style of architecture truly original. Whoever 
will attentively examine it, as found in buildings in its purest style; 
will certainly find that it has not any thing in common with either the 
Grecian or Roman architecture, in whatever constitutes their prin- 
ciples, or wherein they are distinguished by their forms. In the ar- 
chitecture of the Greeks and Romans, the columns were particularly 
admired for the happy effect of their proportions; but it will be found 
that little or no regard has been paid to these in the Gothic column, 
in which the shaft is almost never diminished; a practice, if applied 
to the Greek or Roman, would occas'on them to appear masses of 
deformity The plan of the antique column is always round; but 
the plan of the Gothic column is of almost every shape, and is fre- 
quently found in the fotm of an oblong lozenge ; so that the column, 
when its. plan is of this form, appears to increase, or lessen, as viewed 
on the longer or shorter diameter. In the most admired Gothic edi- 
fices, no regard appears to have been given to the proportion between 
the length of the shaft of the column and its diameter; there are no 
rules that can be deduced from the Gethic, as from the practice of the 
ancients, to fix the proportions of the Gothic column; neither are 
there determined intercolumniations, or fixed spaces between the 
columns, though these are found sometimes in different buildings to 
approach nearly: yet there are examples of the most extravagant dif- 
ference; amongst these may be offered, the nave of the cathedral of 
York, and the aisles of the conventual church of Newark upon 
Trent, both Gothic buildings, deservedly admired, but which differ 
widely from one another, both in the proportion of their columns, as 
well as in the intercoluminiations. ‘Ihe capitals of columns in the 
architecture of Greece give invariable distinctions to the several 
orders: in the Gothic they are varied at pleasure, without any rela- 
tion to the diameter and length of the shafts, and are generally so 
diminutive as not to become essential parts of the columns. ‘The 
horizontal lines which form the entablature of the Grecian and 
Roman orders, appear in a manner to interrupt the eye of the spec- 
tator, as if intended to arrest it till it has examined the beautiful pro- 
portions of the column, and thus in a manner limit an order, or the 
columns with their entablatures, as a composition distinct and un- 
connected with the other parts of the building, 

‘ In viewing a Gothic building, all the parts are found united, 
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whilst, in the Grecian or Roman architecture, they are cut asunder 
by the horizontal lines. The striking effects of a Gothic. building are 
produced by taking in the whole, in all its relations; but, in the 
Greek and Roman, chiefly by examining the elegance and fine pro- 
portions of their parts. 

‘ If we examine with attention the Gothic architecture, it-will be 
discovered how admirably the parts are constructed for the eye to 
embrace the whole. The column is formed generally of ‘an assem- 
blage of vertical mouldings, or of a bundle of rods, which act as con- 
ductors to the eye. There is little or no obstacle from the capitals : 
the eye then glides along the pointed arch, and, not meeting with 
any interruption, embraces the upper parts of the building. In its 
progress the eye is aided by the vertical torus, or one of the rods’ 
which form the column: this pierces the capital, and ascends to the 
roof; and from which springs [spring] the ribs of the vaulting. 

‘ The exterior of a Gothic building is equally well constructed to 
produce the same effects. In the plate 18, the columns, with their 
pointed arches, which form the portal, are conductors to the eye; 
the pediment, unlike to what we find it in the Grecian or Roman 
architecture, has not any horizontal cornice; the eye, from not bein 
interrupted, rises to the poiat of the pediment, or to the apex of the 
pinnacle over it. The flanks of a cathedral produce the same effect ; 
the eye is conducted by the buttresses, and ascends to the extremity 
of the pinnacles. It is in this manner, it will be found, that the nu- 
merous vertical lines, as well as the pyramidical forms in a Gothic 
building, produce the powerful effects, or irresistible impfessions, 
made by the Gothic architecture. If we consider how scrupulous 
the ancients were in giving correct proportions to their columns, and 
that it was their unvaried opinion that these could not, be dispensed 
with, unless by abandoning every thing that was graceful or beautiful 

in architecture: when we reflect that a style of architecture, as is the 
case in the Gothic, has since been invented, and estab! shed in prac- 
tice, in which correct forms, or strict proportions, have been disre- 
garded; and, notwithstanding which, effects are produced in this 
style of architecture, which, 1n certain cases, make stronger impres- 
sions upon the mind than can be effected by the Greek or Roman—it 
will then be confessed, that, in the whole circle of human know- 
ledge, there is no-example of so astonishing a revolution taking 
place in any art or science*. Every man of unbiassed mind must 
from this perceive, that, in the extension of science, there is an ab- 
surdity to suppose that any thing is artived at a perfection so as to 
preclude all attempts to advance it still further. 
* The study of the Gothic would be found a source of pleasure to 





*¢% The Gothic architecture is a different style, in every point of view, from the 
Greek or-Roman. The interior of a Gothic building will be found to d-ffer, not 
only in the torm of the columns, in the intercolummiations, in having pointed 
arches in place of an entablature, in the form of the vaulting, in the apertures 
in front of the galleries, but in the subordinate parts, the forms of the doors, win- 
dows, niches, and also in the decorations: and the exterior, in the buttresses, pin- 
nacles, battlements, form of the roof, and pediments. Towers and spires in the 
Grecian architecture have been introduced frorp the Gothic, for these never were ia 


practice with the ancients.’ 
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those who delight in architecture, if investigated with candour, and 
just conceptions were formed of it. 

‘The Greek and Roman architecture will ever charm, from their 
beautiful forms, all persons of real taste; but compositions in these 
styles, from being the rgsult of positive rules, are easily compre- 
hended, and soon lose the attraction of novelty. Whilst the Gothic 
edifices are found to possess infinite variety, their compositions res 
quire more ingenuity and science to produce them, and are more diffi- 
cult to be comprehended: from these circumstances it is that we 
never return to examine a Gothic structure without finding new sub= 
jects for contemplation. 

‘ From the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the Gothic architecs 
ture was superseded by the introduction of the Grecian, a most vio- 
lent prejudice has ever since prevailed against the Gothic; it has 
been subject to every misrepresentation in which architects of great 
celebrity have taken the lead; but this conduct, if impartially consi- 
dered, has arisen from an erroneous principle, in condemning the 
Gothic architecture on account of its not having the forms | pro- 
portions found in the Greek or Roman. How unfair is this manner 
of proceeding, if the Gothic is considered an original style of archi. 
tecture, which certainly it is, and wholly unconnected with any 
other*! for surely it must be unreasonable to expect the same proper- 
ties in two things which have not any resemblance to one another. 
The author, whilst investigating this subject, has endeavoured to re- 
move every prejudice against this species of architecture, desirous 
that it may have its fair weight in the scale according to its real, 
merits. Should this take place, little doubt can remain, that, with 
the aid of so much superiority in every science which now prevails, to 
what men possessed when the Gothic buildings were erected, this 
style of architecture would arrive at a perfection hitherto unknown. 

‘ The author declines at present entering further into this subject, as 
he has been for some time employed in collecting materials for an ex- 
tensive treatise upon the Gothic architecture, and which may see 
the light should this publication meet with a favourable reception.” 


P. II. 


We have omitted a few of the notes, as we only wished to 
preserve the author’s leading ideas, which appear to us to be 
just. Wedo not regard the Gothic as a corruption of any 
other mode, but as an original species of architecture. Tao 
those who are versed in the monuments of the middle ages, it 
will probably occur that this order may have been derived 
from the ancient portable shrines, in which relics of saints 
were preserved, some of them as ancient as the ninth and 
tenth centuries, having the sharp arches, and other rudiments 
of what is called the Gothic architecture. 





¢ * The author had in view, in publishing this essay, that, in proving the Gothic 
to be an original style of architecture, its principles then must be sought for in 
itself, in place of having recourse tu objects foreign to it; and, as such misconcep- 
tions are likely to-mislead, they must consequently retard the progress that weuld ¢ 
otherwise take place in this style of architecture.’ 
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The views in this work are in aquatinta, and unite force 


with elegance. 
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Art. XII.—Observations on the Cancerous Breast, consisting chiefly 
of original Correspondence between the Author and Dr. Baillie, 
Mr. Cline, Dr. Babington, Mr. Abernethy, and Dr. Stokes. 
Published by Permission of the Writers. With an introductory 
Letter to Mr. Pitcairn. By Foseph Adams, M.D. (Sc. Bve. 
35. 6d. sewed. Longman and Rees. 1801. 














WE have often had occasion to remark that even the errors 
of authors may be useful, if distinguished by a bold originality, 
which starts from vulgar rules, and leads to untrodden paths. 
‘We mean not by this remark to insinuate that Dr. Adams’s opi- 
nions are erroneous, but that he has left the beaten track; —with 
what success, time must determine. 

The cause of cancers has eluded the penetration of patholo- 
gists; and, when we have considered them with most attention, 
we have found something so distant from common appearances, 
so unlike the changes which take place in any other circum- 
stances in the animal ceconomy, and so little connected with the 
effects of those causes whose operation we can perceive, that 
wwe haye despaired of being able to elucidate the origin of the 
disease, or to mitigateit. Dr. Adams has attempted the former 
with sqme appearance of success; and the means of relief may 
perhaps follow. Inthe present work, nevertheless, the remedies 
are not greatly improved, 

We find some difficulty in putting together the mangled limbs 
of his system, so d&sjointed, and scattered in different letters. 
We shall, however, first transcribe a clear comprehensive ac- 
count of scirrhous tumors, from Dr. Baillie’s letter. 


‘ In parts which have become scirrhous, I have commonly ob- 
served the structure to consist of a very firm light brown substance, 
intersected by membranous or ligamentous septa, which run in various 


directions. The membranous septa are more numerous, and of 


eater thickness in some cases than in others. There ig occasionally 
mixed with this structure a cartilaginous substance, The whole 
structure I have sometimes known to be cartilaginous, resembling 
very much a piece of common cartilage which had been previously 
rendered soft by being steeped for. some time ip, a stasatring finid. 

¢ Ulcers are often formed in scirrhous structuges, and fungous 
excrescences-oc¢asionally grow from them, Cysts containing a kind 
of serous fluid are sometimes found in scirrbous structure; but they 
seem to me frequently wanting. ‘They occur, I believe, most com- 
‘monly in the breast and sence, and these glands in a scirrhous state 


J have had few opportunities of examining. From what I have 
ebserved, I should be inclined to believe, that cysts are only some- 
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times formed in a scirrhotsstructure,. but are not essential to it. In 
this, however, I may be mistaken; and it may be found by a more 
minute observation, that the formation of cysts always constitutes a 
part of a scirrhous structure. If you should be able to establish this 
or any other general observation about the nature of scirrhus, it will 
give me very real satisfaction. 

‘ Ihave known a substance which possessed the common charac- 
ters of scirrhous structure to be converted into a kind of bony matter. 
In this, I believe, that the earthy part will be generally found to be 
‘in a larger proportion to the animal part than in common bone. Mus- 
cular and membranous parts I have known to be affected with scir- 
rhus, as well as those which are strictly glandular. A fatty meme 
brane I bave seen affected with the same disease. The fat was almost 
as hard as a piece of gristle.’ P. 32. 


Our author, who has prefixed Mr. Hunter’s paper on hyda- 
tids, from the Transactions for improving Medical and Chi- 
‘rurgical Knowledge, supposes that cancers arise from a species 
of this animal. Living animals in the body do not excite sup- 
‘puration; but, when they die, they act like any other extra= 
neous matter. If acancer be acollection of hydatids, the exr 
ternal ones dying, perhaps from pressure, excite suppuration, 
which is of course slow till all the tunics are separated; while 
nature, to — those still alive and more deeply seated, pro- 
duces the fungous substance so constantly observed in cancerous 
tumors. ‘Thus a comparatively quiet state continues til] the 
neighbouring ones die; and the succession of new animals is 
continued in the deeper parts, to be in turn destroyed ‘and 
‘thrown off by suppuration, till the repeated discharge sinks the 
unhappy sufferer. In this way our author supposes the appella 
tion of cancer to be derived, from its going backward. ‘This sy- 
stem is supported by the-appearance of cancerous tumors rés 
‘cently extirpated; and we think we could add some striking 
pathological arguments in its support. 


¢ Unless we were together,’ says our author to Mr. Cline, ¢ it 

‘would be difficult exactly to comprehend each other's meaning ; but 
.as you seem to confound cavities with cysts, there must have been 
some inaccuracy in my language. 

‘ The more obvious cavities are of three kinds. The first is, I 
conceive, the common hydatid; and, as the amputated part has 
usually been soaked in water before it is examined, when a section is 
made through this cyst, its contents escape almost unobserved, the 
cyst still retaining its figure on account of the cartilaginous nature 
either of its tunic or the fungus in which it is imbedded. This 
therefore has the appearance of an empty cavity; but is, as your 
greater accuracy describes, “cells filled with serum.” 

« Another kind of cavity is often filled with a gelatinous substance 
of different consistence in different cavities, and often in the same. 
These appear to me carcinomatous hydatids that have gone through 
their different stages of birth, growth, and decay, and are retained 
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in the inclosing fungus, till either an operation or the gradual ulcera- 
tion or sloughing of the fungus exposes them. 

‘ The third kind of cavity, which shows itself without a very 
close examination, consists of cells filled with a dark bloody fluid, 
and which I take the liberty of calling Aydatis cruenta. They are 
usually inclosed in a much looser and more sanguiferous fungus than 
either the lymphatic or carcinomatous hydatid.’ — P. 55. 


We find a distinction between common and carcinomatous 
hydatids; but, whether by the former Dr, Adams means the 
bloody hydatid, we cannot determine. There is, however, a 
scirrhosity, which sometimes affects the testicle, and occasio- 
nally the lip, the appearance of which is granulated; and in the 
centre a kind of imperfect suppuration takes place. ‘Chis the au- 
thor, we suspect, confounds with steatoma, or considers it to be of 
the same nature. The steatoma, though apparently without life, 
or a circulating system, seems, in his opinion, to be capable of 
strong attachment, and separable only by long continued suppu- 
ration. The author’s observations respecting the distinction 
between what we may venture to call steatomatous and carci- 
nomatous hydatids, we shall transcribe from his letter to Mr. 
Abernethy, ‘ 


‘ You will recollect that as the separate existence of the common 
hydatid was not my discovery, so I have not presumed to say any 
thing in its defence: and as Dr. Baillie has given his definition of 
life attached to the most simple form of organisation, I have thought 
it sufficient to show that all the properties he requires, including 
motion, are discoverable in the Patty cells of the carcinomatous 
breast. Hence, though there is certainly a strong analogy between 
carcinoma, as I have Fescribed it, and steatoma, yet there is alsoa 
most important difference. Muscular contraction may be traced in 
the tunics of carcinomata by the elevation of their contents into a 
papillary form. This is not the case with steatoma. There are 
other differences to be stated hereafter; but as motion is considered 
the strongest proof of life, this is enough to show, that as the proofs 
of the vitality of carcinoma are not supported by, so they are not to 
fall on account of any analogy, however strong, between that and 
steatoma. P. 72. | 





¢ Thus without further preface I am free to acknowledge that not 
only steatoma, but atheroma and meliceris, as they have been called 
since the days of the Greek physicians, that is all encysted tumours, 
whose cyst and contents have no communicating branches with the 
surrounding blood-vessels, appear to me animalcular, or at least to 
‘have the same economy as has been admitted in hydatis lymphatica. 
‘ That this is the case I conceive : ' 
‘ First, Because they are all found in the same parts of the body, 
and often in the same individual tumour. 
¢ Secondly, Because they are all free from any communicating 
branches in the surrounding blood-vessels. 
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‘ Thirdly, Because they all appear to have a power of growth, 
after which they die without ctherwise affecting the body 
in which they existed, but by their local stimulus. 

¢ Fourthly, Because the cyst containing either of them is incapa- 
ble of suppuration, and subject to none of those laws, by 
which capsules formed to prevent the diffusion of matter in 
absesi, or suppuration, or original tunics when preternatu- 
rally distended with fluid, are governed: 

‘ Fifthly, Because a similar mode of multiplication may be traced 
in each,’ Pp. 74. 


The proper. nidus for hydatids are those parts which retain 
their life, and are not necessary for the support of the machine, 
as the mamme, after the period of menstruation is over ; the 
ovaria after the same time, &c. A blow, which destroys the 
aation of the former, adapts it, in gur author’s opinion, for the 
production of hydatids. 

With respect to remedies, we do not perceive much ad- 
vantage gained by this system, Arsenic, Dr. Adams thinks, 
succeeds chiefly in steatomas. He believes hemlock to have 
been sometimes useful; and that Mr. Hill’s singular success in 
the operation was from the greater number of his cases having 
been cancers of the lip, which he thinks more insulated than 
other scirrhi. Cancers, slow in their progress, are more suc- 
cessfully treated, either by the knife, or by internal remedies, 
than rapid ones. ; 

Such is the outline of Dr. Adams's doctrine,—too much 
broken, as we have remarked, by the epistolary form, and the 
different persons addressed. In his new edition ef * Morbid 
Poisons,’ we trust he will bring it more successfully together ; 
and we may then hazard some remarks on it. At present, 
however fanciful in appearance, we own it strikes us as proba- 
ble, and explains many circumstances relative to cancers, hi- 
therto unintelligible. 





——- 
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Arr. XIL.—Figures of Mosaic Pavements discovered at Horkstow. 
in Lincolnshire. Imperial Quarto. 31.35. Boards. White, 
1801. 





THIS beautiful publication is introduced by the following 


advertisement. 


‘ The plates of Mosaic pavements discovered at Horkstow, here 
offered to the public, are the beginning of a work, in which it is 
proposed to exhibit figures of the most remarkable Roman antiqui- 
ties discovered in Great-Britain, under the title of Religuie Romane, 
to be published in separate parts, four of which will make a volume. 
With the fourth part will be given a general title-page and table of 
contents. 
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¢ The second part, which is in a state of great forwardness, will 
consist of fourteen plates, representing the remains of temples, in- 
scriptions, and other Roman antiquities, discovered at Bath. 

‘ The third part will contain ten plates, representing several Mosaic 
pavements, discovered near Frampton in Dorsetshire, coloured after 
the originals. 

‘ Of a work of this kind, it is impossible to ascertain the extent, 
as that ‘must in a great measure depend on future discoveries. 

‘ The antiquities which have not hitherto been engraved will be 

iven first ; but it is also intended to introduce the most curious of 
those which have been published before. 
‘ SAMUEL LYSONS. 
* Inner Temple, Fune 1, 1801.’ 


Then follows the list of plates, in number seven, all coloured 
with extreme accuracy and elegance. The description of the 

lates alone, occupying four pages of letter-press, we are in- 
duced to transcribe, as affording the best account of the sub- 
jects represented, 


‘ Prare I1—Represents a view taken from Horkstow-hall in Lin. 
colnshire, the seat of the honourable admiral Shirley. In the di- 
stance are seen the river Humber, and the Yorkshire coast opposite 
Wintringham and Ferriby sluice. 

¢ The foreground shows the situation of a Mosaic pavement, ac- 
cidentally discovered in the year 1796, in a close adjoining to the 

arden of Horkstow-hall, by labourers employed in making a 
Fitchen garden; it lay at the depth of about three feet below the 
surface of the ground. Roman coins had been found several years 
before near the same spot. ef 


¢ Prare Ii.—A map showing the situation of the several Roman 

remains in the neighbourhood of Horkstow. The great Roman 
road called the High-street, or Old-street, leading from Lincoln to 
the Humber, passes within four miles of this place. Several Mosaic 
pavements and other antiquities have been ond at Winterton and 
Roxby, each about four miles from Horkstow-hall. 
' © Considerable Roman remains have also been discovered at 
Broughton, about eight miles from the same place, and at Hibald- 
stow, four miles further. One of these last-mentioned places is 
supposed, by Horsley, to have been the station Pretorium in the 
first iter of Antonine’s Itinerary. Roman pottery and coins have 
been found at Santon. Yarborough camp, where Stukeley says that 
yast quantities of Roman coins have been found, is eight miles from 
Horkstow. 

‘ The village of Horkstow is pleasantly situated under a range of 
hills which, for the space of several miles, form the eastern boun- 
dary of the flat country, through which the river Ankfolm runs 
at the distance of about a mile and a half south of the river 
Humber. | 

‘ The plan, fig. 2, at the corner of the map, shows the situation 
of the Mosaic pavements. At B was the larger pavement, the three 
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compartments of which are represented in plates rz, rv, and v 
At C was the fragment of-another pavement, which is given in 
plate vii. At D part of a third was discovered, of a coarser kind, 
the tesserxe being cubes of an inch: it had no other pattern than 
stripes of red and white, 

‘Prate I]J—Represents what remains of the compartment at the 
west end of the larger Mosaic pavement above mentioned. This 
compastment has originally consisted of a circle, eighteen feet six 
inches in diameter, divided into eight smaller compartments by 
radii proceeding from a small circle at the centre This small circle 
contains a figure of Orplieus, with the Phrygia n bonnet on his 
head, playing on his lyre, and attended by animals ;'a subject fre- 
quently represented on works of this kind. In the smaller compart- 
ments baat mentioned, of which two only remain entire, are repre- 
sented-various birds and beasts. The circles and radii are formed by 
a single twisted guilloche of three colours, bluish-grey, red, and 
white; the larger circle is inclosed within a square border of a zig- 
wag pattern, bluish-grey and white; eachof its spandrils appears to 
have been filled with a large head, having a red cross on each side; 

only one of these heads remains. Among the figures of animals 
which remain may be distinguished an clephant, a bear, and the 
fragment of a bear, 

‘ This pavement is composed of tessere, for the most part cubes 
of about half an inch, of diflerent colours, red, white, bluish-grey, 
dark-blue, and several shades of brown: the mi the dark-blue, and 
the brown, are of a composition; the grey and white are natural 
productions, the former being a kind of slate, and the latter of a 
hard. calcareous substance, called calk, found near the spot. They 
are laid in mortar, on a stratum of coarse terras about six inches 
thick, beneath which is a stratum of coarse rubbish; but this pave- 
ment does not appear to have had the same regular strata which 
usually occur in other works of the same kind in this country ; nor 
was there any appearance of subterraneous flues. Very slight traces 
of the walls remain round the pavement, only a small portion of the 
foundation being now left, from which these walls appear to have 
been formed of flint and calk, and to have been about two feet 


six inches wide. 

‘ Prate 1V.—The central compartment of the pavement is here 
figured, consisting of a circle fifteen feet three inches in diameter, 
inclosed within a border ornamented with a braid of four colours, 
dark-grey, red, light-brown, and white. ‘Ihe four spandrils are 

filled by figures of Titans, whose lower extremities end in serpents, 
and whose arms support the circle. This circle, and the radii by 
which it is divided into four equal parts, are formed by a single 
twisted guilloche. In the centre of these four compartments are 
small circles, containing Bacchanalian figures, on a dark-blue ground, 
on either side of which are Tritons, Nereids, Cupids, and marine mone 
stersy on ared ground. Within these are { gures of Genii dancing 
round a basket of flowers ‘The centre of this division of the pave- 
ment is unfortunately destroyed: it is most probable that the radii 
proceeded from a smaller circle near the centre, as in the compart- 
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ment of plate m1, and as they are represented in the restored 


design, plate vi. The general effect of this compartment is dif- 
ferent from any that I have seen; its chief peculiarity being the red 
ground, which was much used by the Romans for their paintings. 
Nereids and marine monsters on a red ground were found painted on 
some of the. walls of Herculaneum. 


‘ Pate V—Represents the compartment at the east end of the 
large pavement, which is more entire than any other part of this 
work. The subject is a chariot-race, performed by four bige, 
which appear to be driven round a platform in the centre, at the 
extremities of which are the mete. ‘The chariots are attended by 
* two horsemen, one of whom is dismounted to assist a driver, who 
has lost a wheel, and is falling backwards. The saddle of this dis- 
mounted horseman has a high peak, a fashion which prevailed in 
the time of the lower empire. 

‘ The platform is quite plain, and contains none of the temples, 
altars, odeaidas or statues, which are commonly seen in ancient 
works of art representing the Circensian games: nor are the drivers 
distinguished by the colours.of the four several factious of the cir- 
cus. It is probable that this was designed for the representation of 
a provincial. chariot race, where the distinction above alluded to 
might not have been observed. 

¢Prare VI.—The general design of the large pavement restored, 
the parts supplied being included within d lotted lines. There is au- 
thority for the restoration of the greater part of the figures, and of 
all the ornaments, except those in the middle of the central compart- 
ment. From the inferior manner in which the mechanical part of 
this pavement is executed, it seems to have been the work of alate 
age, though parts of the design are by no means in a bad taste. It 
is not indeed improbable that it might have been restored from a 
more ancient one fallen to decay. The greater part of this pave- 
ment is likely to be preserved, admiral Shirley having erected a 
building over the most perfect and interesting parts of it. 


‘Prare ViI—Shews the fragment of another Mosaic pavement, 
extending nineteen feet from the wall on the south side of the larger 
one above described. It appears to have been of considerable 
size, as the rudus on which it was laid extends twenty-three feet from 
the eastern extremity of the fragment. Channels were dug in seve- 
ral directions from these four pavements, with a view to further dis- 
coveries, but without success: it is probable, nevertheless, that these 
are the remains of some large building, though the other parts are en- 
tirely destroyed. 

‘ Fig. 2, a piece of alabaster, having egg trophies rudely cut 
on it, dug up several years ago ritar the site of the pavements, and 
now in the possession of Mr. Bennet, of Horkstow.’ 


We warmly recommend this magnificent production of the 
press to men of opulence and taste. 
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Akt. XIV.—A general System of Nature, through the three grand 
Kingdoms of Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals ; systematically 
divided into their several Classes, Orders, Genera, Species, and 
Varieties, with their Habitations, Manners, Economy, Structure, 
and Pecularities. Translated from Gmelin’s last Edition of the 
celebrated Systema Natura, by Sir Charles Linne. Amended 

and enlarged by the Improvements and Discoveries of later 
Naturalists and Societies ; with appropriate Copper-plates. By 
William Turton, M.D. Author of the Medical Glossary. 4 Vols: 
8vc. 2/.10s. Lackington and Co. 1802. 


NATURAL history is now so generally studied, that the 
less learned reader must receive with pleasure every means 
which can facilitate his inquiries; and for this reason we exa- 
mined with considerable satisfaction the Litchfield translation 
of the Vegetable System. Dr. Turton’s design we must conse- 
queritly approve a, as we do also of its execution; for, so far 
as we have been able to compare this work with Gmelin’s edis 
tion of the System of Nature, the descriptions are translated 
with sufficient accuracy: 


‘ In systematic arrangement, the student has this petuliar advan 
tage, that by immediately arriving at the name, the whole of its 
known qualities are immediately displayed to him: but without a 
systematic classification, he wanders in obseurity and uncertainty; 
and must collect the whole of its habits and peculiarities; before he 
can ascertain the individual he is examining. + 

‘ The traveler, for example, who wishes to collect the more 
curious subjects of natural history, finds a bird, whose name, habits, 
and economy, he is desirous of investigating: from its conic, sharp-" 
pointed bill, slender legs, and divided toes, he finds that it belongs 
to the order Passeres ; and from its thick; strong, convex bill, with 
the lower mandible bent in at the edges, and the tongue abruptly 
cut off at the end, he refers it to the genus Loxia or Grosbeak ; 
and running his eye over the specific differences, he immediately des 
termines it, frorfi its exactly answering the specific character-—* “er 
above brown, beneath yellowish white ; crown and breast pale yel- 
low; chin brown,”—to be the Philippine Grosbeak (loxia Philip- 
rad ;) a little bird which he finds is a native of the Philippine 
islands, and endowed by nature with instinctive notions of preserva- 
tion and comfort, nearly approaching to human intelligence ; that 
it constructs a curious nest with the long fibres of plants or dry 

ss, and suspends it by a kind of cord, nearly half an ell long; 
rom the end of a slender branch of a tree, that it may be inacces- 
sible to snakes, and safe from the prying intrusion of the numerous 
monkeys which inhabit those regions: at the end of this cord is a 
gourd-shaped nest, divided into three apartments, the first of which 
is occupied by the male, the second by the female, and the third 
containing the young ; and in the first apartment, where the male 
keeps watch while the female is hatching, is placed, on one side, a 
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little tough clay, and on the top of this clay is fixed a glow-worm, 
to afford its inhabitants light in the night time. 

¢ That the English student may be put in possession of this vast 
treasure, comprehending and illustrating a]l nature through the three 
kingdoms of animals, vegetables, and minerals; I have undertaken 4 
translation from the last edition of the Systema Natare of Linné, by 
Gmelin, amended and enlarged by the improvements and additions of 
Jater naturalists. 

‘ The expediency of this translation has long been acknowledged; 
and the want of it often lamented; and it has been a principal view 
of the editor to deliver it in as intelligible and as useful a4 form as 
the nature of such a work will admit. The Juinnéan terms are ren 
dered as nearly as possible to the idiom of the English language ; 
and a general explanatory dictionary of such as are peculiarly appro- 
priate to the science, is affixed to the last volume. And for the 
conveniéncy of such as wish to become acquainted with the produc- 
tions of their own country, the different subjects of natural history, 
hitherto found in Great-Britain, will be pointed out by an asterisk. 

‘ In the ornithological department, I have been chiefly assisted 
by the works of Dr. Latham; in entomology, by the last edition 
of the System of Fabricius; in that of vegetables, by the Species 
Plantarum of the learned and diligent Willdenow ; and in all by the 
accurate Dr. Shaw, in his elegant and beautiful publication, the 
Naturalist’s Miscellany. 

‘ The numerous synonyms and references I have omitted; as they 
would so considerably have enlarged the bulk of the work, withovt 
adding a proportionate value. ‘The various subjects of natural his- 
tory are so accurately described, that no doubt can remain as to the 
individual.’ P. vi. 


It is with regret, that, in a work of such labour and expense, 
we are compelled to blame any thing relating to it; but the 
omission of the references and synonyms is a serious objection. 
‘ By arriving at the name,’ the ‘ whole of its known qualities’ 
are said to be ‘ displayed.’ This would be true if the references 
and + ort were added; but in the present work it is only ina 
very few instances, as in the Joxia Philippina, that such information 
is subjoined ; and it can be merely obtained in other cases, which 
are very rare, where the Linnzan name is the same. with that 
afhxed by authors who describe the properties and manners of 
the substance or animal. It has been the uniform atiswer to 
those who call the disciples of the Linnean school mere no- 
menclators, that, by this mean, the species is ascertained, 
and the qualities, described by more copious natural-historians, 
thus limited to a given animal. ‘The omission of the synonyms 
destroys the’ force of this reply. We see too with some regret 
a natural-historian repeat the idle tale of the glow-woerm being 
affixed to the nest, in order to give light; he ought to have 
known that it gives light only by its own vital powers, and 
generally by some exertion. ‘The obligations are equivocally 
introduced, as if the author were personally indebted for their 
communications. We find, however, the additions and amend- 
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ments so few, that the thanks might have been spared, if it 
had not been necessary to notice the names of the different 
naturalists. We are surprised that he has overlooked La 
€epéde and Sonnini. He ought, if he had introduced any 
amendments, to have been much more copious in the articles 
added, and the authors consulted. 

The first volume contains the mammalia and fishes, . the 
second and third the insects, and the fourth the worms. The 
British species are distinguished by an asterisk. 
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ArT. XV.—Observations on the medical and domestic Management 
of the Consumptive ; on the Powers of Digitalis Purpurea ; and 
on the Cure of Scrophula. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 
7s. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1801. 


DR. Beddoes again rings the changes on cows’ breath, 
digitalis, and sometimes cicuta and mercury. They answer his 
purpose; and he should be contented. 7 

In saccum gestit nummos demittere, posthac 
Securus. 

We have said, and we repeat it, that we distrust his facts,—and 
for the best reasons. We have more than once witnessed the dying 
groans of patients whose cures are recorded, at avery little distance 
from the period of publication. ‘These cures havebeen continually 
repeated, without a doubt or a suspicion. We have employed 
the digitalis and the opium—we have neither been rash nor weak 
enough to give the hemlock and mercury—with the obvious 
effects which Dr. Beddoes describes; but without the amend- 
ment in the complaint, which he leads us so confidently to ex= 
pect: and we can add, in the most solemn manner, that, though 
we have seen the foxglove continued for months in a full dose, 
notwithstanding that it seemed somewhat to check the consum- 
ptive complaints, we have in no owe instance seen it produce a radi 
cal or a permanently good effect. ‘An anonymous writer’ (he has 
said) ‘is.good for nothing as a witness.” We must reply, however, 
that he is a much better one than a prejudiced writer—-much better 
than one whose prejudices and their source are so obvious. If the 
present writer be for a moment anonymous, Dr. Beddoes should 
know that 4e, as well as the journal in which he writes, has a 
reputation equal at least to his own; that neither would be 
compromised ; and that there is no motive of interest or fame to 
induce the author, whoever he may be, to oppose what he 
thinks to be true. Let Dr. Beddoes look to those whom he 
has reason. to know have been reviewers; and let him then say, 
whether, in their respective departments, there are superior 
characters ? Because they were not known at the time, was 
what they said disregarded? Now they. are known, is it more 
highly valued? and are periodical journals conducted with less 
ability than when men of the first character among those 
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whose names he is acquainted with held the pen? Dr. Bed- 
does knows that a reviewer will not step from behind the 
screen to confute him: but he ought to know also, that, after 
thus throwing down the gauntlet, his hasty, rash, and un- 
founded assertions will be treated with Jittle ceremony, or their 
erroneous tendency be duly exposed. 

With respect to the breath of cows, our author himself begins 
to hesitate; and seems inclined to prefer the hot-bed, the fer- 
menting tanner’s bark, to these beastly bedfellows—in other 
words, to prefer the steady warm temperature of an apartment 
artificially heated by fire amd the dir of fermenting vegetable 
matter. Persons must have little acquaintance with u* feelin $ 
of consumptive patients, not to know what pleasure ex 
rience from open air. What ‘has beef said of the effects of 
riding, of sailing, and of swinging? and what is the credit 
due to, Dr. Beddoes beyond what Fuller, Sydenham, Gilchrist, 
and Carmichael Smith can claim? Each author, and every 
patient, is aware that the constant impulse of air yee od 
cool, checks the hectic fever, and contributes to ¢ folic 
faupy from these fy We “abened there ore, thee 
‘ there js no evidence of any cure of eoufrmed ag ae 
by art, Nature has in ; sed, and ja yomica has 
pletely spit up, ag ei digitalis, hydrocarbonate, i 
lock, nor mercury has been employed... 

In scrofula, our author recommends muriat ef lime, but 
the reader has seen how far Dr. Beddoes’s assertions, OF €a90s, 
are likely to influence us. ‘The muriatie acid is saturated with 
lime; and a drachm iis given as a meditim dose. To young 
children, ten drops are exhibited three or four times a day. 

Dr. Kinglake adds some cases and observations an the’ use ae 
digitalis, and of analogous remedies in phthisis, otis author 
seems to admit that the foxglove is less uikely 3 dy be a go 

¢ 


in the ulcerated state; and we well know ho 


distinction is between the tubercular and pot states. He > 


allows also that no effect can be produced on the abscess, byt 
through the medium of the constitution. He s peaks, how- 
ever, vaguely of moderate stimulants, hutritious diet, 45 $0 
that we are led to suspect a little of the leven of Brungnism. 
me his examination o the modus operandi of digitalis, QUI Sp- 
icion is confirmed. He thinks it a narcotic sumulantin we 
ink the same, and that its narcoti¢ powers correct the. sti- 
mulating effects ; so that, like the opposition of p/us and Mit y 
the ultimate result =o. It i is, nevertheless, probable that the 
narcotic power predominates ; and then—gnors ommbys. corpus ° 
Some ‘efiarks frac M. Hufeland on the use of oleum , 
hzmoptoé, and on external applications in hthisis, folk IW 5 and 
some later reports, not very satisfactory, of the state of patients 
whose eases are recorded, conclude the volume. . 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 35. Fuly, 1802. 2A 
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POLITICS. 


Agr.16.—Remarks on the late Definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at 
Amiens March 25, 1802. By William Belsham. 8vo. 25. Ro- 
binsons. 1802. 


The first paragraph of this pamphlet did not tend to impress us 
with very favourable expectations of its merit. As the treaty of 
peace is well known to have been made, by a certain, and happily a 
very small, faction, a subject of gross misrepresentation, it is here 
inferred that it has also been ‘ the subject of misapprehension with 
the public in general.” So much the contrary, Loweves, that we 
are inclined to believe there never was a treaty of peace so well un- 

" derstood by the public, or so generally welcomed ; and that at no 
period of our history has the great body of the nation so firmly, or 
unanimously, concurred in declaring, ‘ that the ministers who con- 

..Cluded the peace deserve the praise and gratitude, and not the dis- 
‘approbation and censure, of their fellow-citizens.’ Yet, although 
this work be scarcely necessary to satisfy the bulk of the people as 
to the terms of the peace, and will be absolutely thrown away on 
the faction which opposes them, the remarks of the ingenious au- 

. thor may, nevertheless, occupy with advantage the attention of those 

“ who are in the habit of discussing political subjects. The general 

state of Europe is considered at the time of signing the preliminaries ; 
the articles oF the treaty are next discussed ; and the chief objections 

‘to them are afterwards refuted. 

To the inference drawn from the whole we give our cheerful 

* assent,— ! 


‘ —-that the nation is under the highest obligation to those ministers 
“who, entering into a negotiation for peace in the true spirit of con- 
: diliation, have with such wisdom, firmness, and moderation, brought 


* to a felicitous conclusion a treaty attended with such numerous. and 


complicated difficulties.’ p. 24. 


We are willing also to believe that ‘ the spirit of the present ad- 
ministration is by alt impartial persons allowed to be very different, 
"or rather totally opposite, to that of the last ;’—and the characters 
"of Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville are happily described in the following 
. passages : 


2-4 To restore Mr. Pitt to his former pre-eminence of power, 
would be to entrust Phacton a second time to guide the chariot of 
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the sun. And so long as lord Grenville remained ‘in .office, no ra- 
tional hope could be entertained of a termination of the war,’ 
vr. 26, 


On the latter sentence proof sufficient is given, by examining 
the seven different negotiations in which that unhappy statesman has 
been engaged, And if they had ‘ amounted to seventy times seven, 
they must all, in his hands, have proved equally ineffectual.’ 

With the language and conduct, of these unfortunate and injudi- 
cious ministers may be contrasted the sentiments of the present 
premier. : 


¢ When I look forward’ (he said, with his usual mildness and-sa- 
gacity,) to the prospect before us, it is with hope; and I trust 
that, by a prudent and vigilant economy, we shall be able to pro- 
vide effectually for the expenses of the country. I think, if we are 
enabled permanently to preserve the blessings we enjoy, we shall ac- 
complish this great object in the best manner, by a fixed determination 
not to attempt to interfere with any other country ; but to be pre- 
pared always to vindicate our independence, and to maintain our 
horiour.” P. 31. ¥ 


With this sentiment, after a proper censure on the invectived 
against Bonaparte, the writer concludes—(it will be, we hope, the 
prevailing: sentiment of the present cabinet, as it is of all the best pos 
liticians in the island! )}— 


‘ If we detach ourselves, as far as circumstances will admit, from 
the quarrels of the continent, and content ourselves with fightin 
our own battles upon our own element,—though peace will at all 
times be highly desirable,—should occasion arise to render war really 
just and necessary, there will be no reason to regard it as peculiarly 
dangerous or terrible.’ P. 39. 


Art. 17.—A brief Address to the Electors of Great-Britain, on the ap- 
proaching General Election. By an Elector. 8vo. gd. Longman 
and Rees 1802. 


A well-meant, but ineffectual attempt, we fear, to stir up the 
electors of Great-Britain to a just sense of their duty, and to elect 
those candidates only who are likely to exercise the great trust re- 
posed in them with fidelity. The root of the evil in our modern 
parliaments is the length of their duration; and as long as this re- 
mains, it is in‘vain to talk of the constitution, or to think of a dimt- 
nution of the burdens under which the country groans. It is not 
in human nature—to adopt the phrase of a fallen minister—that, when 
the temptations to personal interest are so strong, representatives elect- 
ed for seven years should continue to feel themselves connected in one 
common interest with their constituents: and from the time of the 
septennial act agradual advance to the present state of things, towards 
the complete triumph of influence, is marked by facts too glaring to 
bear any longer controversy. The only snode, then, to return to the 


constitution, is, to shorten the duration of parliaments, and to give — 


the electors an additional controul over their representatives; without 
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which our boasted constitution exists only in name, and not in reality, 
Chute then, says this writer, men of these sentiments, and the cone 
stitution may be restored; for ¢ England can never be ruined but by 
@ parliament.’ 


Art. 18.—An Historical Sketch of the Invasions, or Descents, upon the 
‘British Islands, from the Landing of William the Conqueror to the 
present Time. ‘Taken from the French. With a Continuation by the 
ranslator. Illustrated with a Chart of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
and the surrounding Coasts, from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, 
on which every Descent is correctly delineated. 410. 25.6d.  Stock- 


_ ale. 280%. 


From this slight sketch we may learn that an enemy has seldom 
gttempted the invasion of this island without making good his land- 
ing ; aod, indeed, where there exists a choice of such a tract of 
$ea-cOast, no fleet whatever can secure a country from such an attack. 
The event of an invasion depends on the state of the country ; for it 
is impossible for an éneiny to land a sufficient body of troops to 
conquer it, unless the inhabitants are become despicable cowards, or 
are divided among themselves. The epithet of *‘ perfidious and de- 
sighing,’ applied to the enemy with which we have had to contend, 
is pert ridiculous; for, when we landed our own troops at Qui- 
beron and Ostend, the French might have called as, with the same 

ropriety, * pertidious and designing.’ The two hostile countries 
ma invaded each other a sufficient number of times to show the 
folly of such ‘predatory attacks; and, it is to be hoped, have gained 
wisdom enough to live in future contented, each with their respective 
advantages, without harassing themselves, and disturbing the ‘peace 
of the world, for nothing. 


RELIGION. mH: 


Art. 19.—Leshe’s Short and easy Method with the Deists 3 wherein 
the Certainty of the Christian Religion is established by four infallible 
Marks, (Ina Letter to a Friend.) To which are subjoined four 

additional Marks -from the same Author's subsequent Tract, entitled, 
The Truth of Christianity demonstrated. Compressed by Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. 8vo. 13s.6d. Mawman. 1802. 


To convert the deists is not an easy task; but their numbers 
-will diminish in proportion as Christians live agreeably to the pre- 
septs of their master, Hence the best object is to make the holy 
scriptures the basis of instruction, and to leave those who reject their 
authority to. their own misconceptions. But though the deist be 
little likely to attend to the four marks here proposed to him, they 
gay be usefully investigated by the Christian, who will thus see in 
# short compass those arguments which to a serious mind are irre- 
sistible. In republishing so well known a work, the éditor was, 
-we doubt not, actuated by the best principles; but-we cannot sée 
Ahe propriety of making it the vehicle of a dedication toa. young 
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Arr. 20.— Proposals for a new Arrangement of the Revenue, and Resks 
dence of the Clergy. By E. Poulter. 8vo. No Potlke’s Nese 


Among the numerous plans for meliorating the state of the clergy, 
few are written with so great a ye as this before us to the mu- 
tual interests of the clergy and laity. The notion of any peculiar 
sacredness attached to the persons or property of the church is ae 
sét aside ; and the institution is considered, as it ought to be, without 
reference to the pretended rights claimed by the Romish church, 


‘ There is no foundation,’ (says the writer) either in the prineiples or 
practices of our constitution inchurchand state, for considering the per. 
sons or property of the church, more, or ess, sacred than those of the 
state. These opposite errors arise from the equal fallacies of supposi 
the superiority, or the inferiority, of either to the other; there being ia 
fact; and in law, as far as concerns persons and property, an actual 
and legal equality between them; and the benefit of clergy, which 
was always confined to their persons, with the divine right which ex- 
tended to their professions, have long since been totally done away, 
as exclusive protections; in the remains, or revival, of which invidi- 
ous past distinetions can-alone originate any false ideas of present dif- 
ference.’ P. 3. 


After stating the disadvantages attendant on the present system of 
tithes, the following new sivengiinest is proposed. 


© A survey and valuation to be procured under general sworn com- 
missioners {partly Jay, partly clerical) appointed by an act, for each 
county, of the tithes in each parish; to the amount of which, a 
composition in rent to be established by them, binding on bofh par- 
ties, until either, on account of supposed change in the value of the 
said tithes, shall demand a similar re-survey, at the expense of the 
party so of right, and at will, demanding it. ‘The special commniis- 
sioners in each instance (being not less than three of the geneval comt- 
missioners) to be nominated jointly by the patties concerned ; ‘that ia, 
one by the parish, one by the incumbent, and the third to be agreed 
on by the other two.—The valuation to be procuted with the ut- 
most precision, by actual admeasurement where necessary, and othet- 
wise. The security of the actual tithes to remain as it ig, to the pro- 
prietor; which he may resort to, and enter upon, whenever the 
payment of the composition shall be in arrear, in the same manner as in 
the case of any other freehold gnlease.’ *. 7. 


Some objections to thie admirable plan are obviated ; the mode of 
rape the tithes is clearly laid down ; and from the consideration 
of tithes our attention is carried to that of residence, which is to be 
enforced in a very simple, easy, and by no means disgraceful, man- 
ner. It is proposed that a register should be kept in every parish 
of the duty performed, as it is in cathedral churches. This régister 
is to be examined constantly at the visitation ; propér penalties are 
to be spplied to defaulters; and the pone xg Bred by incumbents 
are to be divided in preminme er curates. the lower order 
2A3 
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of the elergy will be benefited, and the bigher will not be disgraced 


by actions from the poverty or baseness of informers. The exemp+ 
tions from these penalties are judiciously stated; and, as the writer 
possesses considerable property and rank in the church, we are not 
without hopes that his suggestions may receive encouragement from 
both ok and legislature. 


Art. 21.— Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Foundling Hospital, 
' on Sunday, the 25th of Fanuary, 1801. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
A.M. &e. Svo. ts. Cadell and Davies. 1801. 


A eulogy on the institution; with a digression on the spirit of 
innovation, infidelity, treason, and sedition, &c. af the present 
times, The visit of the king to the hospital is, by a bald figure, 
supposed to be a subject of great satisfaction to ‘ the spirits of just 
men made perfect.’ As, by the preface, however, it seems that the 
author was a candidate for an office in this excellent institution, and 
as this discourse was intended to display his qualifications for it, 
we will not minutely criti¢ise its contents, which, at the least, prove 
his loyalty, and were, we cannot doubt, thought well calculated 
ad captandos vulgus et presides. 


Axt.22.—A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of Winchester, 
at the Summer Assizes, 1801, holden for the County ‘of Southampton, 

. before the Honorable Sir Simon Le Blanc, Knight, and the Honorable 
Sir Robert Graham, Knight. By Fohn Davies, A. B. Sc. of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford. 4to. No Publisher’s Name. 


_ On our theatres is introduced a character denominated Dr. Pangloss, 
who cannot utter a sentence without an authority; and, however 
trivial the remark, all the writers from Aristotle to Cocker ‘become 


vouchers for its truth. In this discourse, Stillingfleet, Jorti:, Bec- 


caria, Ashton, Archer, Hoole, Sheppard, Porteus, Squire, Beattie, 
“Wilberforce, Cotes, Grove, Leland, are introduced at the bottom 
of the page, to confirm an assertion in the text, evident in géneral to 


the meanest capacity ; and the writer leaves the curious reader to 


‘find out the passage in the author quoted; for no reference is given to 


page or volume, Thus, that the patience of God is not to be mea- 


sured by man’s fretfulness, is to be learned from Stillingfleet ; that a 


man of feeling laments the number of executions, is derived from 
Beccaria; Ashton teaches us, it seems, what we all learned in our 
schools—that Nemo repente fuit turpissimus ; and Hoole is referred to 
for (what is so much better described by Pope) the hope of a savage 
in a future life. If the sermon should come to a second edition, we 
recommend that it may be enriched with a quarto volume of notes 
from the different authorities. 


Art. 23.—A Sermon occasioned by the Death of Fohn, Earl of Clare, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
Delivered in the Chapel 4 Trinity College, Dublin, on Sunday the 7th 
of February,,1802. By the Rev, William Magee; D.D: &e. 


vo, s.6d. Cadell and Davies. 1802. . 


A panegyric on .the late lord Clare, with some well-deserved en- 
comiums on seyeral members of Trinity-college, lately deceased. The 
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principal character panegyrised is so differently spoken of, that time 
must allay the feuds in which he took so feehre a part, before the 


flattering picture here presented to the public can be acknowledged — 


(if it ever can) as an accurate resemblance. It is ably drawn; but it 
must be recollected also that even the duke of Alva has been cele- 
brated for his virtues in a funeral oration. 


Arr. 24.—A Charge to the Reverend the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 


of Bedford, delivered at the Easter Visitation, 1801, by the Reverend 
. Shepherd, D. D. 8c. 4te. 2s. Mawman. 1801. 


The success of the French in the late unhappy contest is very justly « 


attributed by this sound divine, not to the trifling conspiracy.of pre- 
tended philosophers, according to the su erficial conjectures of the 
abbé Barruel, but to the just Decites of Providence to overthrow a 
religion in opposition to the doctrines of the Gospel, This’ great 
truth should be ever kept in mind by the protestant; and the warn- 
ings given in the course of the last hundred years, by those, whether 
lievers or unbelievers, who reasoned on the state of religion in 

aticéyought to have better prepared the inhabitants of this country 
fOr ait event which was necessarily to precede the total destruction of 
popery. The inferences and exhortations drawn from the history of 
the last ten years deserve to be deeply fixed in the breast of every 
clergyman and minister of the Gospel, of every denomination, that 
they may attend to the doctrine which they teach, and make both 
their teaching and living correspond to its divine precepts, 






Art. 25.—4 Sermon, preached before the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, on Friday, February 13, 1801; being the Day appointed 
by his Majesty's Proclamation for a general Fast. By William Fack- 
son, D.D. Se. gto. 18.6d. Elmsly. 1801. 


The former part of this discourse was calculated for the Sunday 
previous to the fast, as it enters into the justification of national in- 
tercession—a justification rather out of place—the moment after the 
act which could not be recalled had been performed. The exhorta- 
tions at the conclusion, ‘to every individual to attend to his personal 
conduct, are more appropriate ; and we may add, that the discourse 
was published at the request of the society. 


LAW, 


Aat. 26.—Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of Assizne, which have 
been established in England from the fourth Year of King Fobn, 1202, 
to the thirty-seventh of his present Majesty. By G. Atwood, Esq. 
F.R.S. 4to. §s. Egerton. 1801. 


Restrictions on the manufacture of bread have been established for 
so many centuries, that the prejudice is now current among us, that, 
without such restrictions, the public would be in danger of material 
injury from the venders of an article of prime necessity. This preju- 
dice has, however, of late been opposed by men of enlightened minds; 
and, even in the house of commons, the utility of continuing the re- 
strictions has been called in question. In fact, what reason can be 
given that the article of bread, any.more than any other, would not, 
2A4 
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if Jeff to itself, find ité own level? Ajid how is it possible to draw ny 

regulations which shall, with any tolerable degreé of éxactitude, settle 
the profits of a baker, when it dépends upon so miany ¢ircum- 
stances—as thé price, thé weight, the quality of wheat, the conver- 
sion of it into flour, the démand for bran and pollards, the price of 
salt, labour, the — of the pérsons eniployed in the different pro- 


cesses necessary before the bread can reath the hands of the con- 
sumer? The first: ordinance for fixing the price of bread was esta- 
blished in the 4th of king John, 1202, This was naturally very im- 
perfect ; and, in the sist of Henry III., it was superseded by one 
which has been the basis of subsequent regulations. With great care 
and attention the author of the work before us has ict agd giezehh act 
relative to this subject, and, with his tisual mathematical accuracy, 
placed it in the clearest light before the reader, It was probably 
drawn up with a view to the information of people in power, and 
will, we doubt not, meet with a favourable reception from the legis- 
Jature—to every member of which we recommend, it, as deserving 
his most seriows consideration. We have no doubt ourselves, that 
it will be for the advantage of the community in general that the re- 
strictions should be removed, and all the acts on the subject repealed; 
but if this should appear too bold a step, the simplification of the 
wesent process, which is not easily to be understood by our legis 
ators, should be attempted. 

« It is evident that the system of regulating the assize of bread, 
which had subsisted previously to the beginning of the 18th century, 
was muth deranged by the reference to a matket for flour, in fixitig 
the assize of bread By thie eighth of queen Anne. In consequence 
of which, although the ‘baker has beén auithorised to receive ‘the 
allowance of 125. °fox baking a quarter of corn, including the éx- 
penises of peparing flour; yet those expenses are now, and have 
been for many years, defrayed by the mealman; who, on the other 
hatid; receives the profits arising from the sale of the bran and re- 
fuse, which the former regulations of assize made a part of the 
baker’s profit; These; and other cireumstances; plainly indicate 
the propriety of adjusting the derangements which have taken place 
in the laws of assize now in force; either by abolishing those laws 
altogether, or by substituting, instead of them, some regulation by 
which each allowance for manufacturing bread, and the principle of 

ranting it, may be distinctly defined; with such provisions as are 
ést suited to the circumstances of the times, and likely to form an 
efficient and permanent law. 

‘ If the provision had been omitted in the statute of queen Anne, 
which enjoins the magistrates to have respect to the price of meal or 
flour in fixing the assize, the price of bread would have depended 
wholly on the price of wheat-grain: on which principle it had.con- 
stantly been regulated during the five preceding centuries. 

« 'Lhis system would have been no less efficient, in consequence of 
a market for flour, which about this period had began to be esta- 


. blished, provided the price of it had no influence in setting the 


assize of bread; for the baker might chuse whether it would be more 
to his advantage to purchase corn at the market, and tq send it te 
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the next mill, where it apt beget’ and convertéd into flour, or 
to purchase the four actured from 4 mealman. 

* In: this case, as in all similar dealings, each party would endea* 
vour to make the ‘most advantageous bargain in his power; front 
which competition alone it may teasonably be expected that the price, 
of flour, considered as a market-commodity, would find its true level 
of price.’ P. 54. . | 


Art. 27.—A full Report ud the.Proceedings on the second Trial, in the 
Cause Kerslake against Sage and others, Directors of the Westminster 
Life Insurance Office: including the Evidence and Opinions of Drs. 
Carmichael Smith, Crichton, Willich, Reynolds, Latham, and Blane, 
on Cases of Pulmonary Consumption. Faithfully taken in Short Hand. 
With an Appendix of Documents. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Row. 1802. 


We are not again to try this cause; nor is it pesoeseng in us to 
question the verdict of the jury, as we are not informed on what 
principles it was given: yet, as physicians, we must contend that 2 
man who had had two hemorrhages from the lungs, and was of a 
* spare thin habit,’ could not be pronounced in a perfect state of 
health; nor, in our opinion, was the warranty complied with. There 
is a pathological distinction, which we are somewhat surprised did 
not occur to the medical gentlemen examined. A person may be 
within the limits of health, and yet Shave the seminium of a dangerous 
disease. Can this person be said to be ‘in health?” By no means; 
for common causes, to others innocent, may in time produce a fatal 
disorder.—On the other hand it will be said, how do you’ define 
health? We reply, that the term imports .a power of resisting com- 
mon causes of disease. If, forinstance, a person be warranted to be 
if health, he is warranted to be proof against common colds; im 
neral, against a temporary irregularity: at least it is implied that 
these shall have only the usual temporary effects of illness. The 
effects may be more lasting and formidable; but if this do not arise 
from some previous fixed cause, the warranty will still hold goed, 
Were it otherwise, it would be necessary, as in the case before us, 
that Mr. Robson should not only have been certified as in good 
health, but that he should also have abstained from shooting, trom 
wet, and from drinking. In fact, we are surprised how the positive 
assertions. of Mr. Howard, to which Mr. Rebson taeitly assented, 
could have been evaded, . 


MEDICINE. . 


Art. 28.—Practical Observations on the Gonorrhea Virulénta : and a 
new Mode of treating that Disease recommended. By Robert Barker. 
8vo. 24.6d. Rivingtons. 1801. ih te 


Mr. Barker considers the gonorrhoea as a Jocal disé¢ase not con- 
nected with syphilis, and disapproves of the general practice. In 
his condemnation, however, of, soaterhe and diuretics, he is some- 
what unfair; for his arguments apply only to the active stimulatin 
medicines of these classes. To astringent or sedative injections his 
objections. are, we think, unsatisfactory. He contends that they 
produce stricture, This may indeed be said of the former, if vio- 
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lent and active, but not of the latter; and with respect to his sus’ 
oe of their conveying the virus into the bladder, it has not. the. 

ightest support: this effect has never been hinted at by the most 
violent opponents of injections; and those who have used them know 
how difficult it is to force any fluid far into the urethra. We find 
too, after all, our author recommending injections of tartarised anti- 
mony with camphor, on the principle of increasing the discharge, 
and thus throwing off the poison. This is exactly the same foun- 
dation on which the caustic alkali was formerly employed, and which 
we have often found successful. A scruple of camphor is united 
with six ounces of water, by means of a drachm and a half of gum: 
arabic, to which as much tartarised antimony is added. Some cases 
of the efficacy of this solution, used as an injection, are subjoined; 
but we think we have succeeded full as well, perhaps more quietly, 


in the common way. 


Art. 29.——4 Companion to the Medicine Chest, or plain Directions for 
the Employment of various Medicines and Utensils contained in it, and 
for the Treatment of Diseases. By a Medical Practitioner.  8vo. 

Exton. 1802. 


This little compendium is useful for the purpose designed, and does 
not overstep common sense and common reason. ‘| he doses, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the hints in the preface, are by no means 
small, Some of them, on the contrary, particularly of calomel, are 
rather rash than moderate. 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 


ART. 30.—-On the Appropriation and Luclosure of commonable and inter- 
mixed Lands; with the Heads of a Bill for that Purpose. Together 
with Remarks on the Outline of a Bill, by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, for the same Purpose. By Mr. Marshall. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
Nicol. 1801, 


Our author traces with sufficient accuracy the origin of common- 
able and intermixed lands ; adds the outlines of different acts for the 
urpose of inclosure, and recommends the adoption of the plan. We 
os often had occasion to offer our opinion on this subject, and of 
a NTH the very general and rapid attempts of eager projectors 
in this line. 


Art. 31.—An Enquiry concerning the Influence of Tithes upon Agricul- 
ture, whether in the Hands if the Clery Die Lait g Saather 
with some Thoughts respecting their Commutation, tT which are 

. added, Remarks upon the Animadversions of Mr. A. Young anddhis 
Correspondents relative to the Subject of Tithes ; as well as those of the 
County Agricultural Surveyors employed under the Direction of the 
Board of Agriculture. By the Reverend Fobn Howlett, Vicar of 
Great Dunmow, Essex. 8vo. 3s. Richardsons. 1801. 


In the first part of this inquiry Mr. Howlett is anxious to defend 
himself from the suspicion of being interested in the result, by a de- 
tail which we read with regret ; for those ¢ who preach the Gospel 


should live by the Gospel.’ He considers the subject, in many dif- 
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ferent views, with great candour and judgement ;—with so much of 
the former, indeed, that he furnishes strong arguments against his 
own cause. Bat he proves, very clearly, that the farmer is better 
treated by the clerical than by the lay impropriators, We knew an 
instance where much clamour was raised against a clergyman for his 
rate of tithes. He left the country; and the tithes were gathered 
by one of the farmers, paying the clergyman a certain sum; and this 
good man, who had excited the greatest clamour against the former 
rate, immediately augmented it fifty per cent. 

Mr. Howlett’ indeed advances farther, and contends.that, under 
clerical, and particularly under vicarial, management, tithes are not 
only no obstacle, but even an encouragement to agriculture :—this, 
we fear, he proves only by comparison. When he shows that agri- 
culture flourishes even where tithes are taken in kind, he proves only 
that, in particular circumstances, strong and active exertions will rise 
superior to even great difficulties. 

The remarks on the commutation of tithes are very judicious; 
and Mr. Howlett completely refutes various objections which have 
been made to plans of this kind, without, however, deciding on 
the whole. As taking away ‘many disagreeable subjects of dispute, 
and removing a évosiderable odium from the clergy, we own that we 
wish a reasonable commutation could be adjusted on fair grounds, 
and with mutual consent. Our former objections, indeed, in a great 
degree remain, and we would rather now admit it on the plea of 
expedience. Leasing the tithes may obviate many objections; and 
this regulation is approved of by our author, who very satisfac- 
torily replies to the arguments that have been adduced against the 
measure. 

Mr. Howlett next examines Mr, Arthur Young's objections, ¢cat- 
tered in different parts of his publications, and the incidental remarks 
of the county surveyors on the subject, with much propriety and 
acuteness. We cannot follow this misccllaneous detail, but shall 
copy the information contained inthe Appendix. We are told that 
it comes ‘ from a quarter which renders their correct authenticity in- 
dubitable ;,—but we must be allowed to remark, that while that 
* quarter’ is concealed, the information can rest only on the credit of 

r. Howlett, 


¢ An inquiry has been made in the diocese of London, by several 
very respectable clergymen situated in different parts of the diocese, 
‘into the number of parishes in which the tithes are taken in kind by 
clergymens and the result is, that, taking together the whole of the 
diocese, consisting of 568 parishes, it does not appear that there are 
more than fifteen in which the clergy take their tithes in kind. 
‘ Most of the tithes in thisdiocese that are in the hands of laymea 
are taken in kind; and it is a remark made by a sensible clergyman 
in Essex, from his own knowledge and observation, that those 
parishes where the tithes are taken in kind are in the highest degree 
_of cultivation; and that in the district where he resides, more pasture 

land has been broken up and converted into tillage in nine parishes 
where the great tithes are in lay hands, apd takén in kind, than in 
any other nine parishes where the great tithes are the property of 
-glergymen, and compounded for.’ p. 118. 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 32.—The Elements of Book-keeping, both by single and double 
Entry: comprising a System of Merchants? Accounts, Dee ang on real 
Business; arranged according to modern Practice, and adapted to the 
Use of Schools. By P. Kelly, Sc. 8vo. §s. Boards. Johnson. 
18ol. 


It may be justly doubted whether book-keeping should enter 
much into the exercises of a boy at school. If carried to any great 
extent, it must draw off his attention considerably from other im- 

rtant objects, which the occupations of future life will render him 
ess willing and less able to pursue with equal advantage to himself ; 
and if he be designed wholly for mercantile concerns, a very little in- 
struction im the compting-house will qualify him for the employments 
he may be successively called upon to undertake. The methods, 
morcover,- of compting-houses differ very much from each other; 
and the number of books required for the entrance and arrangement 
of articles depends considerably on the nature of each particular 
trade. At schools, however, a general insight into the principles of 
book-keeping may be acquired with propriety, and they should be 
taught in the simplest manner possible. The boy who receives his 
sixpence a week, and expends it in separate pennyworths, and 
occasionally has cash in hand at the expiration of his week, may ac- 
> quire with facility the first rudiments of the art. Thence he may 
be instructed in a week’s process in some retail business by simple 
entry, and be taught the use of the day-book and ledger, of which 
this work gives an easy instance. The day-book, journal, and ledger, 
in double entry, may occupy a little more of his attention ; but 
though we highly approve of the specimen given in this work of the 
mode of doutle entry, we could have wished, for the reasons above 
given, that the number of articles had been much contracted. The 
use of other books occasionally employed in compting-houses is very 
well explained; and the whole is a complete proof of the skill of the 
writer, and his ability to instruct his pupils in the art. A concise 
history of book-keeping is added, closing with that famous decep- 
tion on the public, by which several thousands of pounds were ob- 
tained by subscription from merchants and trades-people, for a 
work for which as many pence would have been too great a reward 
for the writer. The reputation of the author of this work makes 
it needless for us to point out its superiority over its boasted prede- 
cessor, and the advantage it affords to schoolmasters by whom book- 
keeping is made a part of their instruction. 


Art. 33.—New Orthographical Exercises, for the Use of English Semi- 
naries, in five Parts: in which the useful, the moral, and enter- 
taining, of our best Writers, are combined with a certain and easy 
Mode of acquiring a just Pronunciation of the Mother Tongue, as it 
is spoken in the best Circles. Preceded by an Introduction, and inter- 
spersed with several Pieces on the Art of reading and ‘peaking Baghel 
with “fide wg By Charles Allen. 12mo. 15. 3d. Bound. est 
and Hughes. 


To spell with propriety is an art to be acquired only by constapt 
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application and exercise; and as soon asa child can use his pen with 
Ficility, some such work as the present should be put into his hands; 
of which if he write out a dozen lines every day, he will, at the 
end of the usual term for education, have not only mastered every 
difficulty in ‘orthography, but have formed his taste for good com- 
position, The exercises are well selected, and the manner in which 
sp:lling is frequently erted is very judicious. The teacher, 
while he points-out to his scholar the true mode of spelling a word, 
will not fail to dwell sometimes on the beauty and propriety of the 
sentiment which has been copied; and thus much important infor- 
mation on morality and the conduct of life will be communicated to 
the youthful mind. We repeat it, therefore, that the present, or 
ae work similar to it, ought to be used in every seminary of 
education. 


Art. 34.—A Treatise on Astronomy, in which the Elements of the 
Science are deduced in a natural Order, from the Appearances of the 
Heavens to an Observer on the Earth ; demonstrated on Mathematical 
pop ey and explained by an Application to the various Phenomena. 
By Olinthus Gregory, Teacher of the' Mathematics, Cambridge. 155. 
Boards. y- #802. 


The Prineipia of Sir Isaac Newton are to physical astronomy what 
Euclid is to geometry ; and however ich many treatises on the 
former subject may be, the shortest and easiest method of under- 
standing them is to ascend to the fountain-head ; and the thirst after 
knowledge is best quenched at the source from which so many rivu- 
lets are derived. To one who has thus studied the theory of the 
heavenly motions, nothing in this volume will afford any difficulty; 
but it is not calculated for the inferior mathematician, The writer 
himself indeed requires a considerable degree of previous study 
from his reader; he must be acquainted with ‘ the principles of alge- 
bra, plane and spherical geometry and trigonometry, conic sections, 
mechanics, optics, and the projection of the sphere.” A student 
thus furnished will here find a very useful compilation ; and he will 
be made acquainted with the names and discoveries of later writers, 
whose works are cither difficult of access, or very expensive: but we 
must intimate, that to this order of students a diffusive style is by no 
means adapted ; abundance of popular reflexion is superfluous; and 
an arrangement entirely scientific would be more desirable. If, how- 
ever, the work be nat at all suited to the generality of readers, 
and require much pruning, lopping, and arranging for those for 
whom it is peculiarly designed, it is an ample testimony to the talents 
of the writer, and an unequivocal proof that he is well qualified to 
teach the science of which he isa professor. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 35.—The Holy Land: a Pocm. By Fraucis Wrangham, M.A. 
Se. 4to. 15. 6d. wman. 

It is curious to observe how little of memorable merit has ever 

been produced for the Seatonian prize. We read the unsuccessful 

poem of Emily, and extracts from the Last Judgement of Dr.Glynn. 
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Smart’s will last as long as Dr: Anderson’s edition of the Poett 
The rest, should the manufactory for the regeneration of paper can- 
tinue, will soon be in request with the collectors. ‘So able and well 

qualified 4 candidate as Mr. Wrangham rarely appears; his versifica- 
tion and language are stately ; and every where we perceive a high 
polish, which only patient and careful correction could have given. 
He pays a just compliment to Mr. Tweddell, whose déath we also, 
in common with his friends and the’ friends of literature, lament. 


¢ There in his early bloom, ’mid classic dust: . 
Once warm with grace and genius like his own, 
Her favourite sleéps ; whom far from Granta’s bowers 
To Attic fields the thirst of learning drew, 
Studious to cull the wise, and fair, and good. 
He could have taught the echoes of old Greece | 
Silent, since Freedom fled) their ancient strains 
f liberty and virtue, to his soul 
- Strains most congenial! But high heaven forbade. 


« Rest, youth beloved! most blest, if to thy shade 
*Tis given to know what mighty forms of chiefs, 
Whose deathless deeds oft dwelt upon thy tongue ; 
Of patriots, bold like thee, with ardent tone 
T’ assert their country’s cause ; of bards, whose verse 
Thy Lesbian lyre could emulate so well, 
Repose in tombs contiguous! Rest, loved youth, 
In thine own Athens laid! secure of fame, 
While worth and science win the world’s applause.’ pP. 8. 


The concluding passage is more beautifully expressed in the Latia 
lines whence Mr. Wrangham has imitated it. 


‘ Frustra Fama:tuo sonat sepulcro 5 
Hew! frustra, juvenis, mea ac tuoruny 
Manat lacryma! Tu nequis redire ; 
Nec spes ulla dolorve tangit ultra. 
Felix, si tibi forsan inter umbras 
Persentiscere fas sit, ossa tecum 
Illo cespite quanta conquiescant ; 
Tuz te quoque quod tegant Athene!’ p. 9. 


i. 


The following passage has great merit. 


* Whether the Gaul, on Egypt’s ravaged strand 
Still liagering, with his scorpion thong shall scourge- 
Her turban’d foe; and, infidel himself, 

Wage with unconscious arm the war of heaven ; 

Or the stern Muscovite with zeal’s fierce flame 

Purge her foul stain—unknown. In tenfold night 
Sleeps the mysterious secret; sought in vain ~ = - ~~ - 
For many an age, though Knowledge lent her lamp, 
And lynx-eyed Genius join’d th’ vation throng. 


‘ Yes! rise it will, Judea, that blest morn . 
Sa Time’s full lapse (so rapt Isaiah sung) . 
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Which to thy renovated plains shall give 

Their ancient lords. Imperial fortune still, 

If right the bard peruse the mystic strain, 
Waits thee, and thousand years of sceptred joy. 
With furtive step the fated. hour steals on, 

Like midnight thief, when from thy holy mount 
Sorrow’s shrill cry, and labour’s needless toil, 
And servitude shall cease ; when from above, 
Ou living sapphire seated and begirt 

With clustering cherubim, whose blaze outvies 
‘Meridian suns, through heaven’s disparting arch 
Thy recognised Messiah shall descend ; 

In royal Salem fix his central throne, 

ind rule with golden sway the circling world.’ ». 12. 































In the concluding paragraph Mr. Wrangham classes Seaton with 
Sir Isaac Newton in heaven. Some mention should perhaps, in de- 
cent gratitude, be made of a gentleman who gave his * Kislingbury 
estate to the university of Cambridge for ever ;’"—but thi# is a little 
too much. Even Mr. Paley has no business in such company. 


Art. 36.—Poverty; a Poem. With several others, on various Sub- 
jects, chiefly Relegious and Moral. By Charles A. Allnait. 8vo. 
2s. Matthews. 1801. 


© On a much deformed, but very pious Man. 


¢ Behold, our God with anxious care 
Protects the very sparrow ; 

Nor scorns the crippled, maim’d, and halt, 
Nor scorns poor Teer Yarrow. 


‘ The man of sense, the epicure 
Full gorg’d with fat and marrow, 
Knows not what dainties grace affords 
To feast poor Tommy Yarrow. 


ee te — 


* He need not envy mighty kings, 
A Cesar ora Pharach ; 

There is a golden crown reserv’d 
To crown poor Tommy Yarrow. 


¢ Czsar’s dominions were confin’d, 
And Pharaoh’s were but narrow ; 

A boundless empire waits the rule 
Of palsied Tommy Yarrow. 

« While thousands of a comely form 
Lie down in endless sorrow, 


Distorted sinners sav’d by grace : 
Shall shout with Tommy Yarrow.’ 
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‘ Parliamentary Elections improved. 
¢ I start a candidate for grace, 


And trust to gain my cause ; 
For Jesu’s blood mine interest is, 
My Aeritage his laws. 


‘ Thou art mine agent, Holy Ghost, 
Whose all sufficient aid 

Shall make me strong against my foes, 
Shall make my foes shraid. 


* Free thine election is, O Lord, 
Nor would I bribe thy love 

With any thing that I can give 
To gain a seat above. . 


© Love, thou shalt gualify my soul, 
. Obedience, hope, and faith : 
But, Lord, the votes on which I trust 
Thy merits are and death. 


© And should I be return’d at last 
Partaker of thy grace, 

Amid the syaod of thy saints 
Pll humbly take my place.’ P. 33. 


Mr. Allnatt has evidently been moved by the spirit ; but, unhap- 
pily, there are lying spirits both of prophecy and poetry. 


Art. 37.—Poems and Ballads. 8v0. 3s. 6d. Boards. Mawman. 


The ballads are ill-planned stories, related in modern language. 
The author says they are principally indebted, for the little share of 
merit they possess, to Ossian and miss Burney :—we more frequently, 
in their perusal, recollect Mr. Bowles’s manner. The double rhyme 
is often employed, and not without success. 


‘ The drum “ the signal to prepare” was beating, 
Responsive to the mellow bugle’s sound ; 

The outposts, charg’d, were in alarm retreating ; 
And the struck tents were levell’d to the ground: 


‘ Each anxious soldier, earnest in his duty, 
Prepar’d in action for the warrior’s part ; 
Save where the tearful eye of sorrowing beauty 

Claim’d the soft feelings of a lover’s heart. 


« Save where a moment’s sad indulgence seizing, 
(The ardor of his soul the while represt) 

On loveliness o’ercast with anguish gazing, 
Lavallan clasp’d his Julia to his breast. 


«« My Julia, cease this agonising sorrow ! 
Oh! cease,” he cry’d, “ these accents of despair ! 
No death-wing’d pow’r the whistling ball can borrow, 
Since I am shielded by an angel's pray’r. 
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¢ Then fearless to the pealing cannon listen, 
Nor let its thunder aught thy soul appal ; | 

The threat’ning swords that o’er my head may glisten, 
Shall, conscious of thy sorrow, hurtless fall. 


ss At Freedom’s call arous’d, I seek protection 
For thee, and those we may ere long survey ; 

Else the eweet pledge thou bear’st of our affection 
Would curse the cause. that wak’'d it to the day. 


“ Yes! from the tyrant’s pow’r to heav’n appealing, 
Each pang increasing with increasing years, 

Oh! he would curse, in slay’ry’s bitt’rest feeling, 
His father’s weakness, and his mother’s tears,”  P. 8, 


Art. 38.—Fohn the Baptist 3 a Poem, by Foseph Cottle Bv0. t+. 
Longman and Rees. 1802. 


A poem with this title was published by Mr. Cottle in his first 
volume—the same in structure as the piece before us, but in language 
and versification very inferior. It is the address of the Baptist to 
the Jews, a discourse in highly polished verse, of which * Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ furnishes the text. The 
lines which we quote are all full and harmonjous, and some of them 
are entitled to jeer praise. 


‘ Glance on the skies above, the earth beneath, 
See sportive life in forms ten thousand breathe ; 
Amid the sun-beam’s warmth, what myriads fair 
Charm the mused ear; and wanton through the air: 
Say what creative energy of thought 
This countless train of shapes to being brought ; 
All form’d to serve some destin’d end aright — 
Beyond the verge of man’s contracted sight ! 

Say, Oh ye hosts! through heaven’s ethereal space, 
What secret hand supports the feather’d race ; 
What feeling heart provides a full supply 

For each that treads the earth or cleaves the sky? 
Know that they all, Creation’s common friend ! 
First sprang from God, and still on God depend ! 
From guiding comets round the orb of day, 

From pointing storms their desolating way, 

His ear em the hungry raven’s call! 

His eye, unsleeping, marks the sparrow fall! 


‘ If Nature’s lower works your wonder raise, 
If finite objects claim your lofty praise ; 
Lift your astonish’d view to scenes on high !— 
Behold the marshall’d offspring of the sky ! 
See rolling spheres, in order’d paths abide ! 
See countless worlds thro’ heaven’s vast concave glide } 
Stars, ever glorious, blazing on their way, - 
Or, dimly clad in Fancy’s doubtful ray! 
And these but atoms of that boundless whole 
Which ether sweeps beyond the visual pole! 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 35. Fuly, 1802. 2B 
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‘ Know you, O list’ning tribes, to what you tend? 
Seek you to know where Life her race shall end? 
Count you the lingering moments long, that bind 
T’o earth’s low confines man’s immortal mind? 

This world, unworthy, you too highly rate— 
A thorn-strew’d passage to a better state! 

The joys which now to earth your spirits chain, 
Compared with joys eternal, are but pain } 


‘ Amid the still and solemn shades of night, 
Or, when the dawn first bursts upon the sight ; 
At noon-day, or whee eve, m splendor dress’d, ; 
Casts her broad shadow's o’er a world at rest ! 
Do never in your souls spontaneous rise 
Big thoughts of man’s unfolding destinies ? 
Obscure conceptions, dignified and great, : 


Of what miay follow this our mortal state ? 


Although to visionary scenes resign’d, 

The rays of truth then glimmer on the mind; 

The spirit learns, as thus it upward springs, 

Its grandeur in the scale of living things ; 

Darts, like the flash that lights the midnight sky, 

A lucid glance through dark futurity ; 

Sees what a moment life and time appear 

Contrasted with the one eternal year ; 

And lifts, to nobler worlds, its vast. desires, 

Where Fancy flags her wing! and Thought expires!” Pp. 14. 


We wish the subject had been more generally interesting ;—that 
there had been more narrative and less declamation. | 


ArT. 39.—Thoaghts on Happiness; a Poem, in four Books. 8vo0. 


3s. sewed. Rivingtons. 1802. 


€ When the caliph Omar was petitioned to spare the celebrated 
library at Alexandria, he replied, ** If those books contain the same 
doctrine with the Koran, they can be of no use, because the Koran 
contains all necessary truths: but if they contain any thing contrary 
to that book, they ought not to be siiffered,” and immediately or- 
dered them all to be burnt. | 

‘ On the calipli’s mode of reasoning, every book in favour of 
Christianity, except the Bible, might be condemned. It cannot, 
however, be matter of surprise, if they who are deeply convinced 
of the superlative importance of the Gospel in promoting both the 
present and the eternal happiness of man, should be zealous to 
cast their mite into the sacred treasury. Such persons as despise the ) 


religion of Christ, will, pehaps, despise its advocates. But still, the 
same right must be allowed to the f 


been so largely enjoyed, but so greatly misapplied, by its enemies ; 
that of employing every species of writing in support of their cause. 
If, therefore, verse has been made use of to invalidate the truth of 
Revelation, it may fairly be used (however unskilfully } m an attempt 
to shew, that the Gospel scheme is that alone on which all the hap- 
piacss attainable in this life can be founded, 


riends of Revelation, which has 
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* He, whose life and conduct may perhaps not be altogether 
agreeable to those truths which he nevertheless believes, will readily 
pardon even the most feeble attempt to fix his attention on “ the 


one thing needful.” 
‘ The more perfect Christian, to whom these-lesser incitements te 


religion may be more unnecessary, whatever he may be inclined to 
think of the manner in which the present work is executed, will not 
be averse to allow that meed which the author is alone anxious to 


obtain—the credit of having meant well.’ Pp. i. 


We quote a specimen of the poem. 
* Ah! how shall man of boundless mercy sing ; 


How, uninspir'd, attune the hallow’d string 

To heav’n-born themes, which to thosé lips belong 
That breath’d the majesty of sacred song ? 

See then Isaiah’s bold prophetic page, 

Proclaim the Saviour to each distant age ;° 

See future ages each dark speech unfold, 

And work those wonders which the seer foretold. 
Then turn with humble rapture to explore, 

The sweet simplicity of Gospel lore ; 

See, thro’ the blood of the eternal Son, 

‘God's gracious mercies all compris’d in one. 


‘ *Tis true, the Almighty pass’d his dread decree, 
That sin should Jead-to death and misery : 
Yet Mercy sent the eternal Son of God, 
Who for our sins these earthly regions trod ; 
For us the atoning sacrifice was made, 
And all the vengeance of the Almighty stay’d 5 
Whose bright example shines divinely meek, 
Whose words.e’en yet in mildest accents speak : 
Whose prece form’d the human heart to sway, 
All point to heav’n, where he prescrib’d the way. 
“‘ Ho! ye that thirst ; come taste the living spring, 
Stay not or gold or costly gems to bring ; 
Freely I give from my unbounded store, 
And he who drinks with me shall thirst no more.” 


‘ ‘Now let the sinner lift the suppliant eye, 
Let Hope now heave the penitential sigh ; 
For lo! a Saviour to mankind is giv’n, 


And Mercy opens wide the gate that leads to heav’n.’ P. 89. 


These are smooth lines; but the ideas which they convey are 
surely better adapted for a sermon than a ppem. 


Art. 40.—L’Infedelta punita, Leggenda Erotico-Tragica di Gaetano 
Polidori. 8vo. 25. Dulau, ‘1802. 

A foolish ballad !—Lasindo deserts,Doris; she retires into,a wil- 

derness; a F.hter ofinds»-her there, and is talking with her, when 


Lasindo comes as a penitent i. implore Jher forgiveness. The 
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hunter, guessing who he is, attacks him in combat, but is thrown 
to the ground; his hounds, however, fall upon Lasindo, and kill 


him. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Art. 41.—Political Calumny refuted: addressed to the Inhabitants of 
Woodbridge ; containing an Extract of a Sermon, preached at Butley, 
on the Fast-Day,.1793: a Sermon, preached at Otley, on the Day 
appointed for a general Thanksgiving, on account of our Naval Vic- 
tories: and solitary Musings (in Verse) on the Being of a God, Pros 
vidence, and the French Revolution, By the Rev, Fohn Black. 8v0, 
ts. Robirisons.- 


The author is a candidate for the mastership of the free grammars 
school in the town of Woodbridge. To injure him in his pursuit— 
according to the abominable system supported by the late admini- 
stration—various calumnies were propagated, representing him as 
inimical to government; and, in support of his character, this work 
is dedicated to the inhabitants of the town near or in which he lives, 
Ass far as we can judge of a man’s sentiments by his words, it carries 
a complete refutation of the crimes laid to his charge ; and it must 
grieve every true lover of his country to perceive that such a profli- 
gate spirit has taken possession of so many of its inhabitants—a 
spirit which will not scruple to use the basest arts to injure a coms 
petitor in the object of his pursuit, 

With the peace, it is to be hoped that the ancient liberality of En- 

lishmen will revive; and the present administration, by discouraging 
the herds of spies and informers—the greatest pests to morals an 

overnment—-will possess itself of the confidence of the country, 
The writer would do well to expose the names of those persons 
who have so wantonly traduced his character, that they may meet 
with the contempt they have so justly merited, and by such example 
— others from thus indulging in a habit of slandering their neigh« 
bours, 


Art. 42.—A Letter addressed to Rowland Burdon, Esq. M.P. on the 
present State of ihe carrying Part of the Coal Trade. With Tables 
of several of the Duties on Coals received by the Corporation of the 
City of London, By Nathaniel Atcheson, F.A.S. Fe... Bvo0. 
2s. 6d. Richardsons, 1802, 


According to the account with which we are here presented, the 
coal-trade cannot be carried on much longer; and we must soon be 
content to warm ourselves with blazing straw in our boots, instead of 
indulging ourselves with the luxur of acoal fire. We have before us 
the history of a ship of 500 tons burden, that brought to market 
‘the yery best coals,’.and yet, without estimating the common wear 
and tear of the voyage, was a loser by its cargo to the amount of 344 
145. 11d.3;—and such, says our author, is the ¢ real state of a trade 
which has engaged sq much of the public attention.’ If this state- 
ment be to be depended on, the ship-owners canot evidently 
bear any further impost ; and the corporation of the city of Londog 
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‘will scarcely atternpt to drive them to despair. But we are not ac- 
eustomed to pay much attention to traders, when stating their own 
losses ; though we agree entirely with the writer, that, if the corpora- 
tion of London raise an immense sum by the orphans’ duty, ¢ it is 
‘but reasonable that the ship-owners interested in the coal-trade, who 
pay it, should know in what manner and to what purposes it is ap- 
plied.’ Whenever this account ‘ is refused or evaded, it must be 
suspected that all is not right.” The chief object of the letter is to 
draw this account from the chamberlain by a vote of the house of 
commons: and as all money-concerns cannot be made too public, we 
shall be glad to hear that the house has listened to this reasonable 


proposal, : 


Art. 43.— The British Commissary, in to Parts. — Part I. a 
System for the British Commissariat on Foreign Service-—Part I, 
an Essay towards ascertaining the Use and Duties of a Commissariat 
Staff in England. By Havilland le Mesurier, Esq. 8v0. 7s. 6d 
Boards. Egerton, 1801. 


The operations of war are now carried on upon such an extensive 
scale, that a defect in any of its branches may be in the highest de- 
gree injurious to the service. Hence the education of an officer is 
not a thing, as it was formerly esteemed, entirely to be neglected ; 
nor is every ignorant idler or truant apprentice sufficiently qualified, 
if he have strength of arm to carry a pair of colours. So sensible is 
government, and particularly the distinguished character who pre- 
sides at the head of the military department, of the necessity of ine 
struction to those in command, that a military academy is Fascha 4 
with mathematical professors, to carry a corps of officers through a 
complete course of intellectual discipline, and to qualify a number of 
lads, in succession, to be candidates to occupy every vacancy. In 
such an institution, and indeed in the kbrary of every regiment, this 
book deserves a place. It will be found useful to those who are not 
in the immediate department of which it treats; and to a British 
commissary it may be considered as a complete body of instruc- 
tions, In one sense, it has been happy for the English nation that 
a yery great proficiency in this art has not been so requisite as in 
the Austrian, the French, and the new Prussian services; and we 
could wish that neither British pay nor British blood might ever 
‘again be expended on the continent : but as such a wish is evidently 
not to be attained, a commissary-staff should always be prepared 
with a fit knowledge of their duties in time of peace, that, on taking 
the field, they may not require the experience of innumerable disasters 
to instruct them in their office. Every. part of their duty is: laid 
down in’ this work ina clear intelligible manner; tables are given, 
taken from those employed in actual service ; royal commissions, and 
ministerial instructions to commissaries, are copied outs and the 
plates on the forming of ovens, with the description af its’ parts, 
should be studied by every officer of a marching regiment. The 
work is dedicated, hy permission, to the duke of York and, under 
his auspices, we cannot doubt that it will be widely circulated in 
the British army. 
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Arr. 44.—Truths, respecting Mrs. Hannah More’s Megting-Houset, 
and the Conduct of ber Followers ; addressed to the Curate of Blagdon; 
by Edward Spencer. 8vo. 24. Robinsons. F802. 


“I have ever regarded the institution of Sunday-scbools, under any 
shape, with a very jealous eye; it appears to be an innovation (and 
all innovations may be dangerous) in the literary as well as religious 
‘systems of the country, that requires as yet a good deal .more expe- 
rience than ,we,are at present in possession of, to, prove whether they 
will eventually, under the best of management, be serviceable or 
not: it-remains yet to be seen, whether the indiscriminate dissemi- 
nation of abstruse dogmas, among the whole of the lower orders of 
the people, may not in the end tend to make them dissatisfied with 
‘their necessary station in society ; at least in this country many are 
the instances of that nature which can be mentioned, and some 
with such aggravated circumstances of horror, that the schools have 
ceased to. be patronised by many respectable people who were other- 
wise well disposed towards them.’ P. 65. 


The above puts us in mind of the argument used against accept- 
ing the first proffer of peace from Bonaparte ;—it was necessary to 
‘wait for the evidence of facts, and a new series of victories, before his 
authority could be acknowledged. The bugbear of innovation -is 
‘ridiculously introduced, and the whole pamphlet is written in a style 
of acrimony beyond what the occasion can justify. It is really dis. 

usting to read the affidavits, protests, and counter-protests, to which 

oor Hannah Mere has given rise ; and we could wish, that, where 
‘the church of England is concerned, proper care were taken by the 
‘bishop of the diocese that the Sunday-schools should be under the° 
care of the regular clergy. With respect to other sects, we wish 
‘success also to their Sunday-schools, being persuaded that the young 
cannot be too early instructed in the truths of Christianity. Eac 
sect, however, should becomingly keep within its own line ; andthe 
established church should assuredly protect: itself against those who, 
under a very specious name, are introducing into its bosom the enemies 
of its establishment. Of the methodistical tendency of some schools 
founded in the west of England, strong evidence is-produced in this 


“pamphlet. 


Art.45.—Leiters on the present State of the Fewish Poor in the 
Metropolis ; with Propositions for ameliorating their Condition, by 
improving the Morals of the Youth of both Sexes, and by rendering 
their Labour useful and productive in a greater Degree to themselves and 
tothe Nation. 8vo. 1s. Richardsons. 1802. 


Our readers will be —_— to hear that ‘there isa plan in agita- 
tion for the support of the Jewish poor, and the education of their 


youth. Every one who visits their abodes near the great synagogue 
must! be sensible of their present neglected state, and the depravity 
necessarily resulting from it. ‘The chief feature in this plan is to ob- 
tain‘ from legislative authority the power of assessing the membors 
of every synagogue to the general support of the poor, and of a 
pointing a committee for the management of their concerns,’ - If: 
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scheme should succeed, and a house‘of industry be formed in conse- 
querice thereof, we cannot doubt that the young may be brought up 
to be serviceable to thethselves and the community. There are 
some trades, those of watcli-making and shoe-making for example, to 
which their peculiar tenets form no obstacles: and’ in every trade 
where the individual may work by himself, and bythe piece, the 
Jew is competent to succeed nearly as well. as. the Christian. We 
must not, however, forget that a few is still a Jew. It cannot be 
said of this people that ‘ they know no other country, and can only 
be thterketed in the prosperity of this their native land.” Neither the 
Jew nor the Christian can be possessed with the amor patria in the 
manner that it is by those who haye not the hopes of the tem- 
poral establishment in Palestine of the one, or an eternal abode in 
the heavens of the other.—As ill founded is another sentiment in this 


work ; 


‘Under whatever sect, therefore, a man ehancesto be born, he 
ought always to adhere to-its form of worship ; nor can he attain a 
better ultimatum by changing it, seeing that the final object of all 
is the same.” P. 14. 


According to this sentiment, the world could never be improved. 
But we shal! not scruple to assert, that, when the individual is con- 
viriced in his own mind that the religion in which he was bora and 
bred up is contrary to truth, it is his bounden duty to abjure his 


errors. 


Art. 46.— Facts, explanatory of the instrumental Cause of the present 

- high Prices of Provisions ; formerly communicated in a Letter ta 

_ George Cherry, Esq. then one of the Commissioners for victualling the 
Navy ; with Observations thereon, By Thomas Biudcher. 8ve. 
1s. 6d. Scott. 1801. — 


The facts stated in this pamphlet are of so serious.and impor- 
tant a nature, that we can scarcely venture to hint at them without 
hetror. If they can be substantiated, the agents of goyerament, re- 
ferred to in this work, will meet with the deserved execrations of 
the country. The writer states himself to have been thirty years 
employed in the offices where of late such mismanagement is said 
to have prevailed; and is ready to prove every fact here advanced 
« upon oath at the bar of the house of commons, or in any court ‘of 
judicature in the kingdom.’ To this test he ought to be put ; and 
this necessity will appear from the following relation. 


‘ In the year 1796, the board made a private contract with a cer- 
tain corn-factor to deliver them fifty thousand quarters of foreign 
wheat ; when a part thereof was received at Deptford, I caused 
several quantities to be put upon the kilns there, as usual, to manu- 
facture into fine flour; when it brought forth such innumerable 
quantities of maggots and other vermin, that I caused a measure to 
be filled with m and sent to the superintendant, desiring to 
know, if the flour and biscuit produced from such filthy rubbish was 
to be served out as food fit for the use of man? I received no answer. 
I appealed to others about the office. The only answers (answer) 
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I could obtain, was, that the board had purchased the wheat, and 
of course it must -be received. The horrid biscuit made from this 

t quantity of filthy rubbish had nearly, in the early part of the 
followin year, proved ruinous.to the nation, as it materially aided 
the revolting seamen in pretences for persevering in many of their 
unreasonable demands,’ Pp, 31. : 


We can have no doubt that open contracts are to be’ preferred ; 
for in the private contract there is always a suspicion that some 
members of the board share with the contractor in his profits, if they 
be enormous, Other facts also are stated, which, if true, point out 
an excess of mismanagement that we could hardly have suspected, 
even under the heedlessness and extravagance of the late administra- 
tion. Whether any good would result from parliamentary investi- 
gation, we know not; but the higher officers of the executive go- 
vernment are interested in an inquiry which so materially affects the 
character and, conduct of their-agents. 


Art. 47.—Jnteresting Anecdotes of the heroic Conduct of Women, during 
the French Revolution. Translated from the French of M. du 
Broca. Embellished with an elegant Frontispiece. 800. 5s. Boards. 
Symonds. 1802. 


The voice of nature was not stifled in the horrors of the French 
revolution ; and amidst the atrocities that have been committed by 
that ferocious people, several traits of heroism shone forth; and 
instances of benevolence, tenderness, affection, and generosity, were 
occasionally exhibited, which well deserve to be recorded. . If any 
one can bear the shock which he must feel from the recital of 
the wickedest and most cruel actions‘ perpetrated in the days of 
terror, he will be highly gratified by contrasting them with exam- 
ples here offered of the greatest virtue and fortitude: and as his ad- 
miration of the heroines celebrated in this volume miust augment, so 
must his detestation of the wretches who were glutting themselves 
with the murder of innocence and beauty be increasedy and he will 
reflect, not without horror, on that train of circumstances which 
could lead human beings to cast away every feeling that docs honour 
to mankind. , 


Art. 48.—The Spirit of the public Fournals for 1800. Being an 
impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays and Feux d’ Esprit, 


principally Prose, that appear in the Newspapers and other Publica- 
tions. With explanatory Notes. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Ridgway. 


1801. 

This entertaining publication continues to furnish us with the best 
articles that have appeared in the newspapers, both in verse and 
prose. | 











